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F; « ‘The seasons change as the 
earth turns about the sun, 
«rowing things sleep and wake, 
birds ride the winds on the 
ebb and flow of primal de- 
sires. But the seasons are not 
copies of each other: each 
winter has its own pattern of 
frost or thaw. and the fires of 
-pring do not burn on a time 
-chedule: the same _— tree 
hanges its looks from month 
to month, from year to year. 
sutting out new branches to 
hide the sears where old ones 
iave been torn away. Change 
- the order of things, but the 
hanges are like beads of 
lifferent. shapes and_ colors 
. trung on the same thread. 
There is a rebel spirit’ in 
nan which often confuses him, 
-o that he welcomes change 


rr its own sake. not because 


pe PRA aca OR 


tis good or bad but simply 
fecause it is different. 
We were led into this bit of 


p Sree 


as 


peculation by a review of the 
hanges which have been made 
rom time to time in the ap- 
earance and contents of Sat- 
rday Night a process which 
- still underway, as you can 
ee in this issue. Some of the 
‘hanges in the past have been 
sood, and some bad. We be- 


lieve this one is good, because 





it was not made just for the 





sake of change but to give 





you a journal in which ideas, 





BERTRAND RUSSELL: “Education’s Place in a New Age.” (Page Seven 
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make-up would come 
rmony. It was made 
study. not only of modern 





ind trends in journalism 
he circumstances’ which 
a SATURDAY NIGHT into being 





place and which through 


trar J hee 
Ve It a strong, thougntiu 





which Decume SATURDAY 
s valid today as it was on 
887, when Vol. 1, No. | was 


Ry, It is the idea which gives 





led reason for existence: Its 


ve flickered once or twice, 

neve! doused and now we 
to make it burn more 
Cver. 


first issue the publishers 
I 


s the intention ... to make 
columns of SATURDAY 
\ e most piquant and enter 


any Canadian paper.” 
sent about their job with 
"9 sto that soon SATURDAY NIGHT 


ice all its own in Canadi 





n 


ve adopted the present form 
DAY NIGHT because we be- 
embodies. in modern dress. 
se of this publication, the 
for which it was founded 


eekly journal of literate com- 


} 
] 


opinion for intelligent 

lraffic and Education 
; g) {fF PRETTY sillv things have 
e eased into school curricul: 
e to time, but we cannot 
Es 1 now even the most dazed 


ild entertain for a moment 


f sal to teach secondarv 
FE dents how to drive cars 
E knowledge is not the main 
. the daily blood-letting in 
is ccidents on streets and h- 





e people behind the steer 





ww how to go through the 

driving, but they do not 
to be members of a civilized 
rpose of education is to 
F not) mechanically — skilled 


Ss. but responsible citizens 








orresponde nt 


ARDED Gerard William Boss 

ck on the job he likes best 
Canada’s soldiers and re 
eir doings tor the people at 
Now he is in Germany with 
Brigade. Not so long ago 
n Korea with the 25th 
Between brigades he bustled 
leave” in Canada; when 
up with him, he was busy 


preparations tor Europe. 





e getting a bit weary of 
2 the troops from country 
» especially when the jaunts 
spots like Korea? Not he. 


ice doesn’t matter so long 







1953 


aS VOUre interested in the job, and 
[ am just as interested now as I ever 
was. Korea? I didn’t mind being 
there at all. So much depends on the 
attitude of the individual, how much 
he is willing to see, outside him 
self a 

Bill Boss has seen a great deal since 
1932. when he went to work as 
an office boy to Geoffrey Dawson, 
then editor of the London Times. 
when Dawson was at the Imperial 
Economic Conference in Ottawa in 
i932. Jobs with the Ortawa Citizen. 
the London Times and The Canadian 






“Se 
e: 


“ 





Hoilltiam Boss 


Press followed Ottawa-born (he is 
35 vears old now), he graduated from 
the University of Ottawa before mak- 
ing up his mind to be a newspaperman 
instead of a musician: he founded and 
conducted the Ottawa concert 
orchestra and after the Second World 
War he became the first Canadian 
to conduct several leading European 
chestras. including that of the Royal 
Opera House in Rome. 

He was looking forward to visiting 
Germany a 
on there since I last saw it. That was 





ain. “So much has gone 


oO 


yack in 1950°—the vear he travelled 
through 10 European countries fron 
SC avia to Italy for CP “and 





at that time it was remarkable whet 
had been done since the end of the 
war.” He was a CP war correspondent 
{1 Northwest Europe, afte 
1 the 4th Division and 


in Italy 








service wit 
First Canadian Corps. 

Working in Europe again will give 
hance to keep his languages 
polished: he speaks Italian, French. 
German and Dutch, in addition to the 
Korean and Japanese he was able 
to pick up during his two years with 


him a cl 





the Canadians in the Far East. He 
landed in Korea with the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Intantry in 
December. 1950 

There will be many veterans with 
the 27th Brigade who will remember 
the tall thin figure of Bill Boss (5 feet 
11 inches, 147 pounds) but it will 
not take long for the man with the red 
beard, black beret and cheery voice 
to make himself known to all the 
servicemen. He’s an old hand at that 
sort of thing; in Korea he worked on 
the gun line, in a small tent that 
could be knocked down and packed, 
along with typewriter, radio and 


other equipment, in a two-wheeled 


trailer, in the space of about three- 
quarters of an hour—mobility which 
amazed other correspondents who saw 
him in action. 


Literary Barbarians 


ey A MURRAIN On those people who 
rewrite great works of literature 
“for popular consumption”! 

We have just received a_ hefty 
volume entitled “The World’s Litera- 
ture in Digest Form,” which gives the 
“plot stories of 510 famous novels, 


plays, tales and epic poems.” It 1s 





admirable for people who cannot 


spare the time to feed on great books 


{ 


but want to give the impression of 
literary Ommiscience at cocktail par- 
ties for visiting celebrities. 

Now two high school teachers in 
Philadelphia are going to do a fast 
job on the plays of Shakespeare “to 
make them more understandable to 
youth.” If Shakespeare must be re- 
written for modern youth, then let's 
keep Shakespeare and do without the 
vouth. But we do not think that ts 
necessary; it would be much more 
sensible to do away with high school 
teachers who suffer from hallucina- 
trons. 

Any fool can manufacture a plot. 
Few have the genius to turn a plot 
into a great book or play. To destroy 
the work of genius is worse than 
graverobbing, and we cannot think of 
1 penalty severe enough for such a 
heinous crime. Uniil we think of one, 
we would consign these rewriting bar- 
barians to a hell peopled by charac- 
ters from soap operas. 


Helping with Policy 


9} THERE IS nothing wrong with 
various groups of citizens with 
common interests taking steps to 
present their particular views to the 
Government. Indeed, it is good for 
the men who handle the nation’s 
affairs to get such views and learn 
what people are thinking and doing 
in different parts of the country and 
in different walks of life. It is proper 
that those outside Government should 
trv to help with advice and criticism 
those who have the job of governing 

It is possible, however, for these 
groups to be too diligent and insistent, 
and so confuse and impede the legis- 
lators. For example, we do not think 
that the “international department” 
planned by the Canadian Congress ot 
Labor is going to make the job ot 
the Department of External Affairs 
any easier. 

If the Congress wants to set up such 
a department, otf course, it is nobody's 
business but that of the people in 
the Congress who pay the bills. But 
the CCL secretary-treasurer, Donald 
McDonald, was quoted as saying “we 
feel we should have a greater say 
in the policies and work ot the inter 
governmental structure” which has 
been built up in recent years, and 
“we feel we have not only a right, 
but a responsibility to our members 
to interest ourselves and participate in 
the formulation of policies.” Now, 
the making of policies by Government 
is everybody's business. 


The interests of the Congress and 
those of the nation often coincide, 
but not always. There is no reason 
to believe that the CCL experts are 
in a position to speak for the majority 
of Canadians on affairs of  inter- 
national importance: indeed, in view 
of the failure of the “political action” 
efforts of union leaders, one can won- 
der if the experts will speak for them- 
selves or for a majority of the CCL’s 
370,000 members. We shall watch 
with great interest just how the CCL’s 
“international department” goes about 
“having a greater sav” in the affairs 


of inter-governmental agencies 


In a Tough League 


@ ONE OF the strongest believers in 

the value of competition ‘ 
Graham Towers. Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. When other banks 
opposed the granting of a Canadian 
charter to the Nationale Handelsbank 
of Amsterdam, he was not impressed 
The competition between the present 
banks was strong. ves, “but the 
is not as tough as in the cloak and 
suit trade.” A little earlier he had 
said, in his annual report, that dollar 
countries must allow competition from 


abroad to get world trade back on its 


feet. He was not saying anything 


new, of course. but it seems to be a 
lesson that must be read again and 
again because it is so easily forgotten 

We in Canada produce a great 


1 


deal more than we can use and so 


must go looking tor people to buy 
our extra goods. If they have the 
money and our price is right, they 
buy. The money depends largely on 
what thev are able to sell us, and 
the price depends on whether we 
produce as efficiently as other coun- 
I 


the same goods. We 


N 





ru 


have done a great deal to make it 


tries Seil 





for ther . A a ne 
for others to se tNeir goods 





easiel 





§ j CERI 


Graham Towers 


in Canada, but one of these davs we 
are going to find out that were not 
selling so much to them because oul 
price isn't right. 

One of the things Mr. Towers had 
to sav in his report was that while 
the price of imports into Canada last 
vear was down about 1|2 per cent, 
the price of Canadian exports had 


dropped only a little This means 
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that foreign producers are cutting 
their costs and their prices and we 
have not done much about meeting 
that competition. If we are not care- 
ful, we will find that we are in as 
tough a league as the cloak and 
suit trade. 

We can peg our prices at home and 
use subsidies and other devices to 
cut our prices in foreign markets, but 
we cannot do that for long without 
wasting our substance. For a while 
we can have a glittering front of 
prosperity but there will not be 
enough behind it to keep it in place. 
What we must do now is get ourselves 
in shape for play in a tough league 


Full Education 


[s IT IS GOOD to learn that university 

Students these days are not 
dreamy intellectuals but practical 
young men and women who know 
how to go about getting the things 
they want. At least, this is the case 
in Saskatchewan. 

Students at the University of Sas- 
katchewan needed more money for 
Various activities, including a campus 
According to the Saska- 
oon Star-Phoenix, this is what hap- 
pened. a proposal was submitted to 
the student body that the money be 
raised by getting a dollar from each 
undergraduate, but this was voted 
down and instead a request for the 
needed cash will be made to the pro- 
Vincial government. 

It seems the students have not been 
irn that it is much better to 
take a little bit from evervone else’s 


pockets than to reach into their own. 


new oo iper. 


Vusical Didoes 


gz THE LEADER of an $686 dance 
band, Jack Parnell, has been =e 
for plaving a jazz version of Manue 
de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance. . 
listener complained to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and in no 
time at all ‘the music publishers had 
Mr. Parnell in court, charged with 
infringement of copyright, because he 
had not obtained their permission to 
use the arrangement 

Mr. Parnell erred, of course, in 
giving credit to de Falla. If he had 
called his arrangement “Wood Stove 
Boogie” and put his own name to it, 
he would have been following respect- 


ible tradition 


Latter-Day Mr. Dickens 


Ti THE CHARACTERS created by 
o Charles Dickens are living in a 
bigger world these days, and all be- 
cause of a very accomplished Welsh- 
man named Emlyn Williams, who is 
going about North America giving 
readings from the works of Dickens. 
Chere is no doubt about it; from the 


moment he places his white gloves 
carefully on his reading desk, Mr. 
Williams is not only Mr. Dickens, but 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Dombey and 
Mr. Chops and all the other people 
of the books in turn. 

When we dropped in to pay our 
neepents to Mr. Williams the other day, 
we found him out of sorts. “Infected 
ear,” he explained. “Horrible thing. 
Must be this moving around from 
place to place. I’m thoroughly en- 
joving it, though, and by all appear- 
ances the audiences do, too. I really 
live Dickens when I’m reading. It 
took a lot of work to prepare, of 
course, but it’s all worth it.” 

Being the same height as Dickens 
(five feet 8'2 inches) helps and his 
weight. 161 pounds, is not too dis- 
similar. When he appeared in To- 
ronto, it was the 14st anniversary 
ot Dicken’s birth. His schedule has 
him making stops of one, two and 
three days in dozens of U.S. cities 
in the south and west before getting 


EMLYN WILLIAMS: 


back to New York in May. After 
that, of course, there will be the 
Coronation. 

Dickens is taking up a lot of his 
time, outside the readings. “I’m trans- 
lating Bleak Heuse into Welsh,” he 
said. (He studied modern languages 
at Oxford. and = speaks French, 
German and Italian in addition to 
his native Welsh.) “I want to. get 
it done for the National Eisteddfod 
this year.” Every Welshman speaks 
with reverence of the Eisteddfod, 
which is a national festival of the 
arts without parallel anywhere else. 

“I love adapting things like this,” 
“Indeed, I love most 
profession, but 


he continued. 
things about) my 
especially writing and acting in plays 
I have written.” Among his plays are 
Night Must Fall and The Corn Is 
Green. His favorite role, he said, was 
Sir Robert Morton in The Winslow 
Boy, which scotched a published re- 
port that his favorite was Lord 
Lebanon in The Case of _ the 


Frightened Lady. His parents in 
Mostyn, Flintshire, where he was 
born in 1905, had him aimed for a 
scholastic career, and he attended 
schools in Holywell and Switzerland 
before going to Oxford, but he ap- 
peared at the Savoy Theatre in Lon- 
don in 1927 as Pelling’s ’Prentice in 
And So to Bed, and that was that. He 
has directed most of his own plays and 
produced many of them; and he has 
done the same with the works of 
others (including The Little Foxes) 
and with films. 

Reading and walking are his rec- 
reations. 


Thinking is Better 


x IN. CANADA now, Communism 
exists in a sort of half world of 
iegality. Communists can be elected 
to such public bodies as school boards, 
but school boards can refuse to rent 
halls to people they believe are Com- 





MERRILL CHASI 
“T really live Dickens.” 


munists. The Federal Government 
can keep Communists from working 
at certain jobs, but cannot keep a 
Communist out of Parliament if he 
is properly elected. 

It may be a muddle, but it is better 
that we try to think our way out of 
it than rush into a law which could 
hobble us as well as those we despise. 
We cannot outlaw an idea, but we 
can make our own belief so clear and 
strong that it will shine in the minds 
ot people everywhere. 


Conditioned Children 


fey THE KNOWINGNESS of — today’s 
child confounds us. It is a long 
time since we clamped on a set of 
headphones and listened to someone 
talking into a microphone a thousand 
miles away, but we never have lost 
that first feeling of bewildered sur- 
prise that such a thing could be, and 


the daily magic brewed by the 
scientists only increases our bewi der- 
ment. But our children seem 1.) be 
several jumps ahead even of the 
scientists. 

The other night we commente.! on 
the opinion of an electronics eng: reer 
who had noted that “sub-mini. ‘ure 
techniques will further develop vi: ious 
types of portable and airborne | dio 
equipment.” We had only a gue 
idea of what he meant, but it se med 
to indicate that yet another scie tific 
marvel was in the making. 

Our young son listened pat ently 
and with only the slightest trace of 
boredom, before commenting: © That 
will be pocket and wrist radios. -old 
stuff, you know.” Then he went 
quietly to the basement to do some 
work on the rocket ship he was build- 
ing—with built-in miniature radio, of 
course. 


Military Mentality 


g THIS SEEMS to be an age of 
sfogans and catchwords, and even 
people who should know better get 
into the habit of using these words 
without stopping to think what they 
mean. “The military mentality’ is 
an example. Prime Minister Nehru 
used it recently in criticizing the 
foreign policy of the United States: 
he did not name President Eisenho\ wer, 
but there was no doubt about his 
reference. 

It is true that a man’s vocation 
moulds his way of thinking. A lawyer 
may not approach a problem from 
the same point of view as a writer 
or a plumber or a soldier; but there 
is a good chance that all of them, 
if they are a clear-headed lot, will 
think their way anouge to workable 
solutions. There is no reason to 
believe that every career soldier is a 
congenital idiot, any more than that 
every career politician is an unerring 
genius. 

Phrases like “the military mentality” 
slide smoothly from the tongue. but 
they seldom mean more than the 
cheap sneer of one class of men 
against another. One could just as 
easily attribute a “political mentality” 
to a man who has a full bay otf 
election tricks. Nehru used the p! 
and went on to say that “statesiman- 
ship is being more and more governed 
by military factors,” as if there were 
no war in Asia except for some m)'0r 
trouble being stirred up by irrespon- 
sible soldiers who could be pace ‘ied 
by soft talk and timid promises. | hal 
may be statesmanship; if so, t) ink 
Heaven for the military mental! 


se, 


Personal 


# AMONG Other “firsts” in this wi k's 
issue is the business report | om 
Britain, written by Harold E. Win. tt. 
who is a director of The Inves 0's 
Chronicle, the most widely circu ed 
weekly investment newspaper in ‘ie 
United Kingdom. Mr. Winc. 't’s 
authoritative and sprightly report on 
business conditions in Britain 1! 
appear once a month in SATUR \% 
Nicur. With this issue, too, Ja ¢s 
Coleman appears with the first o! 
weekly commentaries on sports. 


Saturday Ni ht 
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Kkai-rs Are Confused 


8 rULY enjoyed Robertson Davies’ 
cle “Do You Eat, or Basely 


Fe (SATURDAY NIGHT Feb. 7) and 

fe self being influenced by his 

: n of our Canadian menu. I 
im: 


gu 
we (Canadians) live in a 
lanu of plenty and it is high time we 
to cook.” 


Cc 
| on thumbing back over the mag- 
WZ came upon Beverley Nich- 
ols ntroduction to himself” and 
fot myself slightly confused over 
his ther definite opinion on Lon- 
don ‘ood. I quote: 
will make you in Canada 
re: how lucky you are by com- 
' What are we, the eaters, to be- 
ley 
Perhaps we could get them, the 
writers, together some evening over 
Canadian steak. 
\ irket, Ont. | Lots HATHAWAY 


Beverley Debilitating 


i FVERLEY NICHOLS’ self-introduc- 
ion is debilitating. In a man of 


his age and experience the paramount 
claim to celibacy indicates his writings 
have not reached the stage of fruition 
ithough he himself has—a much less 
laudable attribute! Graham Greene 


does not so much “hate his guts” 
methinks as disdains his lack of them. 

\ thinking writer does not need a 
elf-introduction. Gandhi, a celibate 
in his mature life, would have intro- 
duced himself with the statement “I 
am nothing” and then, by his writing, 
would have given an impression of 
Vibrant personality—not a houseful of 
mewing cats! 

\ichols’ ego overshadows anything 
there may be in his work. The idea 


that we are to go to Westminster 
Abbey and sit through the whole 
Coronation with our eyes glued on 
Beverley Nichols keeps protruding. 
\ e to be dragged about the Brit- 
ish Isles all this regal summer viewing 


N s at Ascot, Nichols at Wimble- 
de Nichols at Epsom, Nichols at 
lu and Nichols in bed? 


H fon A. J. Conor 


ln-ry Food Producer 


7 


0 YOUR February 7 issue of 
~ !URDAY NIGHT, Wilfred List tells 
ut “Canada’s Top Unionist 
I Hall.” 
reading the article it occurred 
that instead of entitling it 
Workers’ Labor Boss,” it 
have been more accurate to 
simply “Canada’s Boss.” 
948 Mr. Hall threatened to 


s wn the country’s business, and 


haul of 86 million from the 
in people. Two years later he 
same. Lately another effort 

it the same _ results. 

Why should not the producers 

ood of this country (who have 
of capital invested, and who 

.. for 


7. 1953 
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a like increase in food prices? If 
might is right, Canadians who have 
no club should surely look for one. 


Cainsville, Ont. PETE PETERSON 


Attacks Divorce Law 


0 YOUR correspondent (Feb. 7) 

Hector Macrae Opposes any 
change in our divorce laws, on the 
ground, apparently, that they would 
“destroy the family.” 

Does the denial of a divorce to a 

wife whose husband has deserted her 
and their children for many years 
and whose whereabouts are unknown 
help to maintain “the family”? 
The same results often follow from 
the refusal of a divorce to a spouse 
(especially one who is young) whose 
partner has become permanently in- 
sane 

If the law be broadened, persons 
whose religious beliefs are opposed to 
divorce will not be forced to take 
advantage of it. Why then should 
they compel persons without those 
beliefs to live under a law which 
incorporates those beliefs, at least 
in part?) The truth is that the 
present laws are an_ illogical and 
rancidly stale hodge-podge, and Can- 
ada can scarcely call itself a fully 
civilized country so long as it refuses 
to improve them. Persons who oppose 
divorce on any and every ground 
are, at least, logical; those who do 
not get that far, but resist improve- 
ments of present laws, have not a 
logical or sociological leg to stand on. 


Calgary W. KENT Power, Q. C. 


History Forgotten 


2 WITH REFERENCE to Bishop Hal- 
lam’s interesting article “The 
Church of England in Canada” two 
important historical references have 
been omitted. 

First: Richard Hakluyt, the well 
known recorder of Elizabethan voy- 
ages, gives an account of the third 
expedition of Martin Frobisher in 
1578-9, which wintered on an island 
in the Countess of Warwick Sound, 
Frobisher Bay, Baffin Land. The 
Englishmen named it Winter’s Fur- 
nace but the Eskimo call it White 
Man’s Island. The chaplain was a 
Church of England clergyman named 
Wolfall described by Hakluyt as “be- 
ing of good reputation amongst the 
best” and “a learned man appointed 
by His Majesty’s Council to be their 
minister and preacher”. We are also 
told that on arrival in Baffin Land 
the Chaplain “preached a godly ser- 
mon, which being ended, he cele- 
brated also a Communion upon the 


land, at the partaking thereof was 
the Captain of the Anne Frances, 
and many other gentlemen and sol- 
diers, marines and miners with him. 
The celebration of Divine Mysteries 
was the first sign, seal and confirma- 
tion of Christ’s Name, Death and 
Passion ever known in all these quar- 
ters. The said Mr. Wolfall made ser- 
mons, and celebrated the Commun- 
ion at sundry other times, in several 
and sundry ships, because the whole 
Company could never meet together 
at any one place”. 

Secondly: About 120 years later 
(circa 1699) a priest of the Church 
of England was at work in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, which is now part of 
the Dominion of Canada. 


Goderich, Ont. A. L. FLEMING 


Yukon Discoveries 


6 HAVE JUST finished reading the 
article “BC’s School of Mining 
Pays Off’, by R. A. Francis. 

Wally Green, veteran prospector 
from Ontario, was in charge of a 
party consisting of Charles Aird and 
C. E. Hankins, which was outfitted 
and hired by the Yukon Mining Co. 
Ltd., of Whitehorse, of which Albert 
Coy was at the time Managing Di- 
rector. 

The nickel-copper-platinum deposit 
at Quill Creek in the Kluane Lake 
district, was discovered by Mr. Green 
through his knowledge of geology and 
mineralization . . . This led to the 
main discovery by Mr. Green, and 
was sold by the Yukon Mining Co. 
to the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
ing Corp. 

The actual nickel content of the ore 
was first ascertained by Ted Chet- 
chum, geologist for Prospectors Air- 
ways Ltd., within an hour after a 
sample had arrived in the Mining 
Recorder’s Office in Whitehorse, by 
the use of dimethyl glyoxime. The 
prospecting party was not in posses- 
sion of dimethyl glyoxime at the time 
of discovery. 


Whitehorse, Y.T. HARRY WEILAND 


Scorns Morning Break 


3B rHis namby-pamby habit of “time 
off” for morning coffee so preva- 
lent in our business offices, both large 
and small, is becoming an intolerable 
drain on our economy. 

I am fully aware of the psycho- 
logical necessity for “keeping the 
workers happy” in their jobs, but 
what was once a generous concession 
made by the employer has become 
such an accepted practice that it is 
now regarded by employees as almost 
a divine right. 


It may interest some of your readers 
to learn the results of an informal 
survey I conducted in a business office 
some weeks ago: 

Fourteen girls are employed and 
all, without exception, take advantage 
of the mid-morning break, being 
absent from the office—regardless of 
the amount of work on hand—for 
periods ranging from 15 to 40 min- 
utes. 

When time is added for the putting 
on and taking off of coats and make- 
up, gossiping, smoking, and the dozen 
other little tasks girls seem to regard 
as essential before and after almost 
every activity, the daily average of 
time wasted is in the region of 40 
minutes per girl. This does not take 
into consideration the additional, but 
less frequent, afternoon break. 


Montreal JEAN LEVESQUE 


Congratulations 


3 CONGRATULATIONS to James Scott 
for his thoughtful article, “Pro- 
fessional Culture: A New Career” 
(Jan. 31 issue).... he has struck hard 
at the heart of the matter . . . I hope 
it makes the professional culturists 
draw their pointed heads back into 
their shells 


Toronto G. S. KRANSTON 


May I offer my congratulations on 
SaTURDAY NiGuHt’s Editorials 
there has been a wonderful change 
for the better in the last few issues. 
“Decisions Are Job of Wise Major- 
ity” in the issue of January 31 was 
exceedingly well done literary, 
urbane, and a delight to read. Is the 
name of the Editorial writer a secret, 
or may I ask his name? 

St. John, NB. Dr. PAUL ANNOVER 


No secret. Editor Gwyn Kinsey 
is the writer. 

“The Meaning of Soviet Anti- 
Semitism” by Claris Edwin Silcox 


(Jan. 31 issue) is the best exposé of 
the subject I have read so far in any 
English-language newspaper or peri- 


odical . . . as an anti-Communist and 
a Jew . congratulations! 


Montreal West, Que. Davip REIs 


Visunderstood —In Verse 
F3 RECENT articles have inspired the 
4 following: 


Why these journalistic voices 
Rasping 
Karsh’s photographic choices 
Who could take those in his stride? 


at our cities’ pride? 


Now Toronto is lambasted 
In the weekly once its own. 
Lamb, your eloquence is wasted; 


Garner proves that spite is shown 


In the East it would not jar us, 
We've been used to slams for years. 

“Slow and backward” is the chorus 
Ever wafted to our ears. 


But Toronto! Why Toronto. 
Flawless, cultured, rich and good? 
Oh Toronto! Poor Toronto., 
How you are misunderstood! 


Saint John, N.B. MARION A. JONES 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


NG PEOPLE Who are not com- 
tely frivolous are apt to find 
world of the present day 

= | eir impulses of good will 
fled by tailure to find any clear 
sf action which might diminish 
s of the time. I will not pre- 

there is any easy or simple 

to their bewilderment, but I do 
iat a suitable education could 
oung people feel more capable 
rstanding the problems and of 
estimating this or that sug- 








solution, 





B e are several reasons which 
ur problems difficult to solve. 
o understand. The first of these 
modern society and modern 
re governed by difficult skills 


E very few people understand. 

: man of science is the modern 
F e man. He can perform all 
e | of magic. He can say, “Let 
: e light.” and there is light. He 
= ep you warm in winter, and 
4 sur food cool in summer. He 
° nsport you through the air as 
Fe is a Magic carpet in the Ara- 


Nights. He promises to extermi- 
our enemies in a few seconds. 

s you only when you ask him 
= | mise that your enemies will not 
nate vou. All this he achieves 
ins Which, if you are not one 
nillion, are completely myster- 
you. And when mystery-mon- 
vou tall stories of future mar- 
u cannot tell whether to be- 
hem or not. 





‘THER thing that makes the 
\dern world baffling is that 
developments have made a 
social psychology — necessary. 
he dawn of history until the 
century the road to success 
tory in competition. We de- 
rom many centuries of pro- 
who exterminated their ene- 
ccupied their lands, and grew 
England this process took 
the time of Hengist and Hor- 
e United States it took place 
the eighteenth and nineteenth 
s. We therefore admire a cer- 
t of character, namely the 
character that enables you to 
lully and without compune- 
‘he milder believers in this 
tent themselves with inflict- 
‘nomic rather than physical 
yut the psychology is much 
e 








e modern world, owing to in- 
. ot skill, this process is no 
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Education’s Place 


in a New Age 





longer so satisfactory. In a modern 
war even the victors suffer more than 
if there had been no war. To the Bri- 
tish, who are enduring the results of 
complete victory in two great wars, 
this is fairly obvious. What applies 
in wars, applies also in the economic 
sphere. The victors in a competition 
do not grow so rich as both parties 
could by combination. 

The halt-unconscious appreciation 
of these facts produces in intelligent 
voung people an impulse towards 
general good will, but this impulse is 
baffled by the mutual hostility of 
powertul groups. Good wil! in general 

ves: good wili in particular—no. A 
Hindu may love mankind, but must 
not love a Pakistani: a Jew may be- 
lieve that men are all one family, but 
dare not extend this feeling to the 
Arabs; a Christian may think it his 
duty to love his neighbor, but only 
if his neighbor is not a Communist. 
These conflicts between the general 
and the particular seem to make it 
impossible to have any one clear 
principle in action. This trouble is 
due to a very general failure to adapt 
human nature to technique. Our 
feelings are those appropriate to war- 
like nomads in rather empty regions, 
but our technique is such as must 
bring disaster unless our feelings caa 
become more cooperative. 

Education, if it is to be adapted +o 
our modern needs, must fit yourg 
people to understand the problems 
raised by this situation. The impart- 
ing of knowledge in education has 
alwavs had two objects: on the one 
hand. to give skill: and on the other, to 
give a vaguer thing which we may call 
wisdom. The part of skill has beccme 
very much larger than it used to be 
and is increasingly threatening to oust 
the part devoted to wisdom. At the 
same time it must be admitted that 
wisdom in our world is impossible 
except for those who realize the great 
part played by skill, for it is increase 
of skill that is the distinctive feature 
of our world. 


% DURING the late war, when I din- 
ed among the Fellows of my Col- 
lege, I found that those who were sci- 
entific were usually absent, but on their 


rare appearances one got glimpses of 
mysterious work such as only very 
few living people could understand. 
It was the work of men of this sort 
that was the most decisive in the 
war. Such men inevitably form a 
kind of aristocracy, since thei 





THE ATOM-CLOUD has become a symbol ef tie power of science. Lord Rus- 
sell believes a dictatorship of men of science would very seon become horrible.” 


skill is rare and must remain 
rare until bv some new method 
men’s congenital aptitudes have been 
increased. There is for example a 
great deal of important work which 
can only be done by those who are 
good at higher mathematics. and the 
immense majority of mankind would 
never become good at higher math- 
ematics, even if all their education 
were directed to this end. Men are not 
all equal in congenital capacity. and 
any system of education which as- 
sumes that they are involves a pos- 
sibly disastrous waste of good mate- 
rial 


@ BUT although scientific skill is ne- 
cessary, it is by no means suffici- 
ent. A dictatorship of men of science 
would very soon become horrible. 
Skill without wisdom may be purely 
destructive, and would be very likely 
to prove so. For this reason, if no 
other, it is of great importance that 
those who receive a scientific educa- 
tion should not be merely scientific, 
but should have some understanding 
of that kind of wisdom which, if it 
can be imparted at all, can only be 
imparted by the cultural side of edu- 
cation. 

Science enables us to know the 
means to anv chosen end, but it does 
not help us to decide what ends we 
shall pursue. If you wish to exter- 
minate the human race, it w.ll show 
vou how to do it. If you wish to make 
the human race so numerous that all 
are on the very verge of starvation, it 
will show you how to do that. If you 
wish to secure adequate prosperity for 
the whole human race, science will tell 
you what you must do. But it will not 
tell you whether one of these ends is 
more desirable than another. Nor will 
it give you that instinctive understand- 
ing of human beings that is necessary 
if your measures are not to arouse 
fierce opposition which only ferocious 
tyranny can quell. It cannot teach you 
patience, it cannot teach you sym- 
pathy, it cannot teach you a sense of 
human destiny. These things, in so fat 
as they can be taught in formal educa- 
tion, are most likely to emerge from 


the learning of history and great litera- 
ture. 

Familiarity with great literature has 
been one of the nomina! aims of edi 
cation ever since the time of Peisistri 
tus. The Athenians pursued this aim 
wisely: they learnt Homer by heart 
and were therefore able to appreciate 
their great dramatists in spite of their 
being contemporary. But modern me 
thods have improved on all this. I was 
given when I was very voung a littie 
book called “A Child’s Guide to Liter- 
ature’. In this book the child, guided 
by some preternatural intelligence 
asked about the great English write 
in correct chronological sequence be 
ginning, “who was Chaucer?” I regret 
to say that I never got any further in 
this little book. If | had, I should have 
been able to say just the sort of thing 
that Examiners wish vou to say with- 
out having read a single word of any 
of the authors concerned 

I am afraid that the needs of ex 
aminations and of an unduly extended 
svliabus have made this way of study 
ing literature all too common. You 
may be the better for reading Chau- 
cer, but if vou do not read him, know- 
ing his dates and what eminent critics 
have said about him does you no 
more good than knowing the dates of 


some obscure nobody. 


ii THE Goop that is to be derived 
° from great literature is not deris 
ed with any fulness except by those 
who become so familiar with it that 
it enters into the texture of their every 
day thoughts. I think it Is an admir- 
able thing when children at school act 
a play by Shakespeare. There is then an 
obvious reason for getting to know it 
well, and the enterprise is cooperative 
rather than competitive. | am quite 
sure that to take part in acting one otf 
Shakespeare's good p'avs is a bette 
way of acquiring what is valuable in 
a literary education than the hasty 
reading of the whole lot. In torme: 
generations English-speaking people 
acquired the same sort of training in 
prose through familiarity with the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, but 
since the Bible became untamiliar 


















nothing equally excellent has taken its 
place. 

In the teaching of history as oppos- 
ed to literature a smattering can be of 
great utility. For those who are not 
going to be professional historians, the 
sort of thing that in America is called 
a survey course can, if it Is rightly 
done, give a valuable sense of the 
larger process within which things 


which are near and familiar take 


place. 
Such a course should deal with the 
history of Man. not with the his- 





tory of this er that country, least of all 
one’s own. It should begin with the 
oldest facts known through anthro- 
pology and archaeology, and should 
give a sense of the gradual emergence 
of those things in human life which 
give man such a place in our respect 
as he may deserve. It should not pre- 
sent as the world’s heroes those who 
have slaughtered the greatest number 
of “enemies”, but rather those who 
have been most notable in adding to 
the world’s capital of knowledge and 
beautv and wisdom. It should show 





the strange resurgent power of what 
is valuable in human life, defeated 
time and again by savagery and hate 
and destruction, but nevertheless, at 
the very first possible opportunity, 
emerging again like grass in the desert 
after rain. It should, while youth 
leaves hopes and desires still plastic, 
fix those hopes and desires not upon 
victory over other human beings, but 
upon victory over those forces which 
have hitherto filled the life of man 
with suffering and sorrow—-I mean, 
the forces of nature reluctant to yield 
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her fruits, the forces of militant | enor. 
ance, the forces of hate, and th deep 
slavery to fear which is our heritage 
from the original helplessness 0: map. 
kind. All this a survey of }i stor 
should give and can give. All ‘nis, jf 
it enters into the daily texture of men 
thoughts, will make them less ‘arsh 
and less mad. 


3) OnE Of the great things that -duca- 
tion can and Should give y the 
power of seeing the general in 1). par. 
ticular, the power of feeling that this, 
although it is happening to me, \- very 
like what happens to others, wi st has 
happened through many age. and 
may continue to happen. It ver\ 
difficult not to feel that there is some- 
thing quite special and peculiar about 
one’s own misfortunes, about ‘he jn- 
justices that one suffers, and the male. 
volence of which one is the object 
and this applies not oaly to on. self as 
an individual but to one’s famil:. one’s 
class, one’s nation, and even one’s 
continent. To see such matter with 
impersonal justice is possible .s the 
result of education, but is sc ircely 
possible otherwise. 

All this education can do, ai! this 
education should do; very little of 
education does do. 


e@ 
They Say: 


Fi Toronto Globe and Mail: This 
4) year we shall celebrate the 24th of 
May on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
which is the week ending with the 
last Monday before May 25. 

Compared with the old ways we 
can readily see that this new formula 
is simplicity itself . . . The onl 
puzzling note is that it will still be 
called Victoria Day. 

On these principles, whereby th 


week-end takes priority over the 
national rite, it will be = only 
matter of time ‘until Ottawa 


moves the Sabbath away from Sunday. 
just so our church and _ religious 
obligations will not interfere with the 
long week-end from Friday nizht to 
Monday. 


Edmonton Journal: Little im «gina 

tion is needed to picture the result- 
ing public hullabaloo if Trade M niste 
Howe were to announce th the 
Government had decided to {ix 
floor price under certain lines 0! 
shoes because the retailers were 
some money on them. But Agr lture 
Minister Gardiner can get awa Wil 
that sort of interference with ~upp! 
and demand. 

Why? The answer is easy: ( :nadi 

has many more farmers than | has 
shoe-store proprietors. 


Q Temoignages, Paris: In 17) > the 

word “atom” took four linc. in 4 
famous English-language — er y¢l0- 
paedia, when it was originally p ntee 
in Edinburgh, and the word “lov had 
five pages dedicated to it. The ‘ales! 
edition of the same encyclopaedi. 10 
printed in Chicago, gives five pi °s 
“atom” and does not even bothe with 
the word “love”! 


Saturday Vight 
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The Literary Life 
Sj_—- 


Book Reviewers Brought to Book 


NGLISH author recently said in 
iterview that the only way to 
‘k critics was to punch them. 
igreed many times with my 
friend, and I am sure most 
have, but unfortunately, | 
lom meet book critics, as we 
different social orbits. 
authors are prevented from 
swering the critics, let alone 
them, by two things: there 
mney taboo against it, and very 
hors ever get the opportunity. 
restrained by either of these 
so this week I propose to 
short critique of the book 
Through The Book Review 
With Venom-Tipped Pen. 
v, there is a great difference 
literary criticism and book 
ig. Literary criticism covers 
ole field of literature in an 
itive and constructive way, 
current book in its literary 
he way a piece of a jigsaw 
is fitted into the total picture; 


terary evaluation is an art, and 


ctitioners are as much. artists 
more so) as the authors of 


oKs they write about. On the 


wind, a book reviewer is any- 
round an editorial office who 
id, and wants some free books 


vhich to fill his bookshelves. 
hort exposé will deal with the 
evieWers rather than the literary 


free books are all the emolu- 


most book reviewers receive, 


n so they are grossly overpaid. 
! them get their only reward 
ig their by-line in print, and 
ig allowed to hover on the 
ry of the literary life. 


DER Our Jaws the criminal is 
ted by a jury of his peers, but 
ior and his work may be pub- 
dged and sentenced by some 
dolt who thinks the Bobbsey 
ire the dernier cri in English 
e. A frustrated would-be writer 
unable to get his own true 
m printed in The War Cry 
come a book critic and vent 
en on the work of authors 
tid write him back under his 
counter if they wanted to. 
‘ately, book reviewing, like 
ving of any art, is a quasi-craft 
the amateur is allowed to 
‘ones at the professional. Ap- 
the only thing needed is that 
‘wer be able to read without 
i's lips, and even this attribute 
overlooked by the people 
him. 
st everybody wants to criticize 
The otherwise sane person 
suld shy away from criticizing 
ct, painting, or a_ theatrical 
on because he or she knew 
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nothing of dancing, painting or the 
theatre, has no compunctions what- 
ever about reviewing a book. This 
may be blamed on compulsory educa- 
tion, which has taught almost every 
One of us to place the letters of the 
alphabet together to form words, and 
even to read some of the words writ- 
ten by others. 


BOOK REVIEWERS, as a class, may 
be divided roughly into both sexes, 
and further divided into several sub- 
sections, the main ones being: retired 
clergymen, minor poets, women who 
wear flat heels and tweed suits, bird- 
life editors, cub reporters, people who 
drop in off the street, ex-authors of 
Royal biographies, and office boys. 
The universities spawn thousands of 
eager book reviewers every spring, 
but most of the reviewing jobs have 
already been snatched by members 
of the faculty who want something 
to read at the cottage or beach. The 
academic reviews perpetrated by the 
professors stand out from the mass 
due to their references to Aeschylus 
(regarding any writing for or about 
the stage), their use of the words 
“imagery” and “lyric” (for poetry). 
and nonsense such as “causerie” and 
“syllogism” (for novels and non-fic- 
tion). That the professors are no 
more qualified to review a novel than 
a novelist is to teach French irregular 
verbs never seems to occur to editors, 
who are attracted to academic degrees 
as a fly is attracted to strawberry jam. 
[The omniscient book review is 2a 
journalistic dodge by which — th 
reader is led to believe that the re- 
viewer has been peeking over the 
author’s shoulder while his book wi.s 
being written. A University of 
Manitoba professor used this gimmick 
when he reviewed a volume of ray 
short stories last year over the CBC. 
He had been employed at the last 
minute in place of the regular re- 
viewer, his wife, who was going away 
on a trip. Amid the scholarly wr st- 
slapping he threw in my _ directon 
was the statement that I “was think- 








ing of Sherwood Anderson when that 
story was written.” This, of course, 
was just wild guessing on his part, 
but it served to show the listener 
two things: that he was a shrewd 
detective who could ferret out an 
author’s thoughts, and that he had 
read Sherwood Anderson’s _ short 
stories, which is more than I can say 
myself. As a matter of fact, I think 
of Sherwood Anderson about as ofter 
as I think of Sherwin-Williams paint, 
which is a little less than sometimes. 


@ BESIDES THOSE perpetrated by the 
S wou'd-be writers and the bookish 
academicians, some of the worst book 
reviews are written by people who 
use them merely to display their own 
erudition. They reluctantly give the 
title, name of the author, publisher 
and price of the book under review, 
then slither off on journalistic tan- 
gents lighted by the names of literary 
greats and the literary fads of the 
moment. Their copy is liberally en- 
dowed with references to Keirkegaard 
and Kafka and the unknown works 
of Peruvian novelists. They decry 
“literary realism” and “the modern 
approach to the novel”, and come 
out four-square for symbolism and 
the esoteric whisperings of authors 
whose hair is only a half-inch shorter 
than their own. 

John Steinbeck in a Saturday Re- 
view essay called “Critics, Critics, 
Burning Bright”, had this to say about 
the beok reviewers: “Every book of 
mine has been attacked by a large 
section of the critical family. I can 
prove by old notices that the preced- 
ing book of mine is compared favor- 
ably over the current one, and the one 
before over the preceding one. If my 
books, almost without exception, 
could have been killed by initial 
criticism they would have been 
killed, and my work would be largely 
unknown.” 


3 1, FOR ONE, thank God that in the 

case of Steinbeck the critics did not 
succeed in smothering his talents, and 
that their antagonism did not keep me 
from getting to know Of Mice And 
Men, Cannery Row, and The Grapes 
Of Wrath. Of course, many book 
reviewers inflate their importance 
until they think of themselves as the 
Lord High Executioners of the literary 
world. Through their antagonism to 
a book or a writer they often help a 
writer’s sales by panning either him 
or his books. 

Ted Allen, who along with Sydney 
Gordon, wrote The Scalpel, The 
Sword, recently said that a particularly 
vicious radio review his book received 
had increased its sales considerably. 
selling 1,500 copies in the week fol- 
lowing the review. The same thing 
has been true in hundreds of cases. 
but nothing daunts the critics w 
belong to the “we're agin everything” 
school. 

As in the judging of brandy and 
cheese the literary “adjudicators” 
(and I'll bet they are the ones who 
invented a word like that) stick to the 
opinion that the older the product 
the better it is. For some of them, 
good writing stopped with Dickens 
and Thackeray, while with others it 
began and ended with Bertha M. 
Clay. The half-educated ones work 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
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and Spring 
Mediterranean Cruise 


in the 24,400-ton 


S. S. NASSAU 


from New York May 2— 


46 days, from $895 


—including shore excursions. 


eTHE MEDITERRANEAN 
Madeira, Casablanca, Cadiz, Ma 
laga, Algiers, Palermo, Naples 
Leghorn, Monte Carlo, Lisbon 
SHIP YOUR HOTEL IN LONDON 
during 4-day coronation festivities 
FOUR DAYS IN PARIS 
including rail trip from Le Havre, 
hotel, sightseeing. Brochure from 
your travel agent or 
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47 East 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE TRADE FAIR [IS A 


TZ 
© ux 
‘ ° % . , 
“Pre done business at the Trade Fair which 
otherwise would have been impossible, My prime 
interest was jewellery. but there seemed to be 
almost everything on display...a buyer's paradise.” 
e ~~ 


CANADIAN JEWELLERY BUYER 


Already Exhibitor bookings for the 1953 Trade Fair are large. Plan 
now to attend! There is no easier or more economical way for you to 
see a world of new merchandise and make new, valuable contacts. 

There were 1.272 Exhibitors from 29 countries at the 1952 Trade 
Fair—of whom many were Canadian. Merchandise ranged from 
precious stones to the most modern construction equipment, affording 
buyers the greatest opportunity yet offered by any previous Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 

Write for information now to The Administrator, Canadian Inter- 
| national Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario. 


| now IN 1TS SEX 'V ET CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
TORONTO 


(CANADIAN 
TRADE FAIR =" 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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on the theory that Oedipus w 
vented by Shakespeare, and thor sey 
wus stamped out by Queen’ Viviorig 
The lady reviewers long to :cturm 
to the halcyon days of the Hronte 
sisters. when love and literature were 






























































pure, and only the writers wer. vile 


Ss THERE tS an old and true 
that no reader should ever 
an author. and to this could be idded 
the admonition that no author sould 





ever cultivate the critics. The writer 
who runs into a book critic his 
favorite bar is bound to suffer fron 


the contretemps with his next book 
If the critic takes a dislike to I 
will also dislike his books: the critic 
who likes him will treat his futur wort 











with friendly condescension. A ath 
ind critics should only mee 
uneven combat of the book tor’s 
page. 

Not content with being the a biter 
of what is good and bad in the \ritten 
word. some reviewers also went i 
make authors into pale reflections o! BS é 
themselves, in the manner of a ch BS a 
les’ uncle or aunt. To an cutho ‘ aaa 
being told what to write is bad enough ; ae 
but being told how to write 3 
an amateur bibliophile, is too muc ; sid 
Recently. a Toronto book ed'tor w with 
even further and scolded (¢ id 
writers for not looking the p He 


advocated the cultivation of 
the wearing of flowing cape: 
attainment of other habits of dress 





and behavior. so that writers wi 
stand out from the plebetan mob 

Among Canadian writers. Robert gc 
son Davies, Lister Sinclair and. [ an E sn 
told, Farley Mowat. wea eards ap 
while, for all I know, other writers 
may sport flowing capes. However 
I am sure that the authors mentione 





will agree with me when I sas 
their beards neither helped n 





dered their writing. The art of writing 

begins when the pencil is placed o 

the paper and ends when it ts lifte 

up. A writer may wear a cape 0 s te 
Bikini bathing suit, be a wite t 5 
extortionist. or practice the trombone %! Tan 


but his writing reputation sho 
solely on what he writes, not on how 


he dresses or shaves. 


g) Ik | WERE ever asked to e a 
Vice to beginning writers, mong 
the things I would tell them wou'd be: 
if vou want to be known as liant fe US 
and protound, write so the book critics Es 

cant understand you; write out 
places they've never been | ! 
write about people they'll never mee 
You won't have many readers. i 














critics will love you and their i views 

will be good. To paraphrase ol = 
slogan: Be kind to your crit! a 
they'll be kind to you. an 

But who wants kindness? P 
HuGH © .asik 

S litt 

Manchester's regional hospital oa! bu 
met on orders of the Ministry of eal!’ oli 
to discuss how it could cut its st. {400 BME gi. 
save money. After a lengthy sd) ging 
submitted its report, asking at orl Vis 

to employ two additional men. ey re at 
needed, the board said, to stud how ping 
the staff could be reduced. ers Sati): 
despatch from) Manchester, Engi \ hou 
And so on and so on. New 
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Prefabricated Society Crime 


\NYBODY who in the course of 
spaper duty has covered New 
Night Court, the furore over 
of an oily oleo-margarine 
charges of compulsory pros- 
s a prefabricated show—cafe 
rime. 
society is that gilded stratum 
that kills time with a boom- 
{hey subsist on cocktails, sleep- 
and scandal, with by-products 
,mail and brawls. 
neral Sessions judge presiding 
trial made a paradoxical ruling 
press and public must be 
|, reporters could glean all the 
ed tidbits and trifles dropped 
ise and prosecuting attorneys 
int these salacious morsels 
risk of contempt. 
meretricious young woman 
ismatic hair, as a State’s wit- 
us allowed to name patrons of 
night arts, who follow their 
tional privilege of the pursuit 


piness without themselves being 
d save by private eyes and wire- 


‘op 
SOPs. 


n mid-Manhattan each night 
women in the lower brackets 


profession acknowledged by the 


tness, Pat Ward, are hauled 
magistrates under a glare of 
publicity, fined, imprisoned 
isigned to compulsory Wasser- 
ests and antibiotics without 
of personal or family iden- 
metimes they are subject to 


tary justice, as when a robust 


med Finegan, an alumnus of 
iy Hall, would roughly dis- 
issorted mesdames and mes- 
lles, not by degrees of sin but 
barking penalties wholesale: 

dollar fines for the big 
ten dollars for the little 
That, at least, was peripheral 


EVER there have been times 
1. the arbiter himself has suf- 
iblic rebuke, as in a Bronx 
ld court where a breezy and 
madame underwent a stern 
garding her dented if profit- 
als, which she cut short by 
“Cut out the sermon and 
he fine. You know you've 
of my best customers!” 
periodic eruptions of civic 
vide passing sensation, but 
Four years ago there was 
puritanical storm. While 
were busy with their bur- 
d law-abiding citizens were 
ig, InN an epidemic of mug- 
it about the safest place for 
‘o Central Park was in cages 
“OO, strapping cops were tap- 
phone wires to ensnare ver- 
dies who were part-time 
es and overtime entertainers. 
ork State permits telephone- 


, 1953 


tapping as evidence, U.S. Courts do 
not. On this dubious evidence pro- 
duced by police without independent 
corroboration, several so-called $100 
a night hostesses were convicted, one 
of these the wife of a ranking diplo- 
mat. Police activity in the sphere of 
illicit romance was soft-pedalled 
thereafter, for a while. 

This latest exposure involving young 
men exploiting young women is par- 
ticularly malodorous | because decent 
people en the indecent—are re- 
volted es men profit by prostitu- 
tion. Merrie Old England makes the 
paths of pimps and procurers not so 
merry by occasional corporal punish- 
ment. In New York State, when 
they’re convicted, sentence is rela- 
tively light compared, for example, to 
the prolonged withdrawal from cir- 
culation of relatively wholesome 
felons like safe-crackers and stick-up 
men 





HE SORDID environs and denizens of 
the Night Courts, while a lower 
league of the same game of larcenous 
lechery played in the cafe society 
courts, point up the same social dilem- 
ma: cops may come and cops may go, 
but vice continues its corrupting way, 
to be sporadically checked but never 
choked by police. Gypping bondsmen 
and shyster lawyers prey on wayward 
ladies no _ less ‘than the captains of 
their fragile conscience, while in the 
higher echelons of the oldest profes- 
sion, their mouthpieces wear spats and 
carry canes, but are just as zealously 
on the make. 

Displaying his ethical standards and 
also his ignorance, a Roumanian mu- 
nitions maker, admittedly an acquaint- 
ance of the State’s first witness at the 
New York vice trial, declared cynical- 
ly: “As far as I know nothing has 
been invented to replace sex for an un- 
married man.” Testimony, as support- 
ed by police and “entertainers”, says 
married men comprise the chief cus- 
tomers (who in Canada are quaint y 
called “found-ins”) of the biologic 1] 
racket. In New York, incidentally, 
“found-ins” escape both publicity and 
penalty. 

The obvious moral to this unmoral 
melange of gilded crime is as true in 
modern Manhattan or anywhere to- 
day as it was in ancient Babylon: the 
primrose path is always lined with far 
more fools than flowers. 

JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Her elasticized strapless tops, which 
have beautiful, arching bra drapery and 
are boned, glide down the body to the 
hips, where horizontal inverted folds 
across the front or back or both, are 
released at the sides.—Fashion note in 
The New Yorker. 

With or without warning? 





¥* Originally produced for Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador, 
Grenfell Cloth has been chosen by 
the world’s greatest explorers and 
most famous sportsmen ever since. 
It combines lightness and comfort 
with excellent climatic protection. 


RAINCOATS .- 


DEACON BROTHERS LTD., 






\j 


GOLF JACKETS 


If your local retailer does not stock Grenfell garments write to 
BELLEVILLE, 
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ONTARIO] 





FRED. W. MATTHEWS 


co. LTD. 


EDU RDS a ew ID t 


665-9 SPADINA AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
KINGSDALE 2101-2102 


148 Illustrated 
Pages 
20 pages in 
full color 


@ Presented by Canada’s lar rgest mail order seed 
and nursery house. You will enjoy this friendly and 
informative book, cover to cover. It describes nearly 
2000 subjects for your garden including many new 
and special items like Hybrid Tomatoes, Hybrid Cu- 
cumbers, Hybrid Onions, Blue Leaf Arctic Hedge, 
Rosa Multiflora seed and plants, Multiflowered 
Sweet Peas, Astolac Pink Series Delphiniums, Dwarf 
Fruits, 6-in-l Multiple Apples, new Soil Condi- 
tioners, Midget Vegetables tor small gardens, and all 
the best in other vegetables, flower and houseplant 
seeds, plants, bulbs and supplies to make your 1953 
garden the finest you have ever had. Send today 
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Scotch is the measure 








By Ap; 
} to the late King George VI 


intment 


Distilled, Blended 
AVAILABLE 


The Past is 


in our 
Future 


The high quality you enjoy in 
“Black & White” is achieved by 
patient vears of maturing 
selected Scotch whiskies and 
blending them in the special 
“Black & White” way. Steadily 
increasing demand for this fine 
of its 


excellence — and its popularity. 





































































BUCHANANS 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH 


She Secret 5 tre the Blending 


WHISKY 


SN Scotch Whisky Distillers 
SS James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


and Bottled in Scotland 
IN VARIOUS SIZES 
























“A Synthesis of All the Arts’ 


ii GOING the rounds at the moment 
there is a short film, made in 
Italy, of the Dance of the Hours, 
from Ponchielli’s opera La Gioconda. 
I hope Mary Lowrey Ross will forgive 
the territorial infringement if I say 
that I think that this film is a piece 
of preposterous nonsense that ought 
never to have been made. 

In the first place, the Dance of the 
Hours is hackneyed as a piece of 
music; in other words, it has been 
played sufficiently often so that its 
charms have become raddled, and we 
see through its illusions. It is some- 
times said that when this happens 
it is not the fault of the music, but 
rather the fault of our taste, which, 
in such matters, is like that of the 
schoolboy who calls for ice-cream till 
he makes himself sick. But I do not 
think the analogy holds. There is some 
music which is played over and over 
again, and yet is never hackneyed— 
at least not to my ear. Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, or Bach’s Jesu 
Joy of Man’s ‘Desiring: age cannot 
wither them, nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. 


% rHE Dance of the Hours, on the 
other hand, appears in a form 
which can only be described as ready 
hackneyed. After hearing it once, you 
seem to have been hearing it all 
your life; and not under happy cir- 
cumstances, either. But it holds its 
piace in the repertory like a limpet, 
and for to other reason than that 
it is associated with a ballet. 


The art of the ballet has kept alive 
more tenth rate music than any other 
of the associated arts. No one would 
tolerate the coy insipidities of the 
Dance of the Hours if it were not 
associated with a ballet; which in this 
film is as coy and insipid as the music 
to which it is constructed. Its only 
Interest is that the performers are 
rather more heavily developed and 
rather more lightly clad than the 
ballet dancers. The = only 
really satisfactory performance of the 
Dance of the Hours, as far as I am 
concerned, was Walt Disney's arrange- 
ment tor ostriches, and 
hippopotamuses. 


average 


crocodiles 


# BUT THIS FILM has set me to think- 

ing again about ballet-music, for it 
is something which preys on my mind 
every time I go to the ballet. The 
settings, costumes, and make-up that 
we ordinarily expect of the ballet are 
far better than the corresponding 
departments in opera, drama or even 
the film, all of which have become 
obsessed over the years with the kind 
of stolid realism that annihilates 
reality because it annihilates imagina- 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s remark is specially 
true in the “Were it not for 
imagination, Sir, a man would be 


arts: 


as happy in the arms of a ch 
maid as of a Duchess.” 

The performers, too, have m 
their art much more than the « 
performers in the sister arts 
the simplest operations in ba 
quire a course of training 
apparatus of mental and physi 
cipline that is rarely needed 
drama and still more rarely 
And opera singers, who are ™ 
to master two arts, that of 
and that of acting, sometimes 
the singing. As for the rest, 
Hamlet says: “Begin, murdere 
leave thy damnable faces, and 


& LOVERS of the ballet are n 
prised at the superiority o 
art; for, they tell us, it is a synth 


all the arts that move in time ( 


that of poetry). It is, they 
perfect blend of the best in a 
arts. I cannot see that this c!| 
justified. Ballet is certainly a b 
and exciting, and may occas 


be a noble and tremendous, spectacle 
to say nothing of a comic one: 


there is no ballet that can b« 
tioned in the same breath as | 


Matthew Passion, or the Tragedy ot 


King Lear. 
Nor is it strictly 
various Component arts are rep 


ed in their highest forms. A painting 
by Cezanne is a finer thing to! 
eve than the finest composition on 


the stage: and even those artists 
brated in other fields, who 
designed sets and costumes 
ballet, do not as a rule consid 
things their most sublime and s 
ful efforts. They are strikin 
marvellous only in_ their) c 
which in this case means a com 
only with the 
operatic sets or the commonp! 
most dramatic ones. 

And the music is also res 
second-rate, at best. Certainly 
have been composed to fi 
music. I have seen a ballet t 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony, an 
minute of it | wished chairs c 
brought for the company so th 
could stop fidgeting about and 
to the music with their eyes s 


garishness of 


I was doing. I am instructed by 
who know much more about 
than [I do that (so far, at lea 


really great ballet has been d 
in either the classical or t 
romantic tradition to really 
music: Bach, Haydn, Mozart o 


hoven, for example. 


4 1 SAY nothing of modern 
4) which seems to me a muc! 
promising kind of thing. Ey 
there are certainly many peop 
sav that as a writer of ballet 
Tchaikowsky is far greater 
Stravinsky, no matter how the r 
compositions may compare on 
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grounds. Tchaikowsky, indeed, is 
the very model of a writer of ballet 
music; superbly competent in orches- 
tration, endlessly gifted with a flow 
of melody, and always careful (in 
ballet music) to make the organiza- 
tion so simple and straightforward 
that the choreographer finds himself 
burdened as little as possible with the 
demands of a complicated musical 
structure. 


boj BUT THIS IS exactly second-rate 
music; for music, of all the arts. 
has attained such perfection in its 
highest flights that to say a piece of 
music is second-rate is by no means to 
say that it is bad. It is only to deny it 
those special qualities of passion, in- 
tensity and design which we now 
regard as characteristic of first-rate 
music; the late quartets of Beethoven, 
for example. I do not believe a suc- 
cessful ballet has yet been made to 
One of these compositions; and I do 
not believe it ever will be. 

This is not because such music is 
not essentially dance music; it depends 
on what you think of dancing. Johann 
Strauss would have been much sur- 
prised if any one had proposed The 
Rite of Spring as a piece of dance 
music. It is not because such music 
cannot be made the rhythmic frame 
of a dance. It is because, being itself 
a complete expression, attempts to 
express it further result in tiresome 
redundancies. 


THUS it is that the ballet, while 
being a synthesis of the arts, does 
not represent each individual art at its 
best, for each is then complete in 
itself. Similarly, if purple is the finest 
color, and the face is the finest part 
of the body, to have a purple face 
may not be the best thing in the world. 
All the same, we should not be 
asked as a rule to listen to ballet 
music without the rest of the show: 
and in the case of the Dance of the 
Hours we should not be asked t 
listen to it at all. 


LISTER SINCLAIR 


\ resolution calling for restored 
civil liberties for members of the So- 
cialist Workers party, a Trotskyite or- 
ganization, was decisively rejected yes- 
terday by 800 delegates to a Bill of 
Rights Conference at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. It originally read: “We 
call upon the President to grant. par- 
dons and restore the civil liberties of 
the eighteen members of the Socialist 
Workers party convicted under the 
Smith Act for the advocacy of its pol- 
itical program.” 

in speaking for denial of civil lib 
erties to the Socialist Workers party, 
Mr. [Paull Roteson asked the confer- 
ence. “Would you give civil rights to 
the Ku Klux Klan?” 

“No.” chorused the delegates. 

“These men are the allies of fascism 


who want to destroy the new democ- 


racies of the world.” the singer shout- 
ed: “Let's not get confused. They are 
enemies of the working class.”"—The 


New York Times. 


Let’s have no deviationism, please. 


This beautiful Sheraton designed set may be had in 
either mahogany or walnut. Table is of drop-leaf type, 
with hand-carved legs and English brass drawer-pull. 
The tub chair is constructed with the usual superb 
Rawlinson craftsmanship, lavishly hand-carved, and 
upholstered to your own individual taste. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 





New Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


for 1953 now ready 


a 64 page book with descriptions and prices of 
hundreds of varieties 


EVERGREENS for Foundation Planting and Lawn 
specimens 


SHRUBS for display of bloom and coloured foliage 

SHADE TREES DWARF TREES VINES 

HEDGE PLANTS with distance apart to plant 

PERENNIALS new varieties and old favourites 

ALPINES for the Rock Garden 

ROSES new varieties including the 1953 All America 
Winner Ma Perkins and a long list of popular 
varieties. 


Send for your copy. Free on request 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Pts 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 
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OVERSEAS DELIVERY PLAN and 
GUARANTEED REPURCHASE PLAN 





HILLMAN 772in-x 


ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LIMITED 


WESTERN BRANCH 


2135 WEST BROADWAY 
VANCOUVER, 8.C. 


EASTERN BRANCH 


25 ST. JAMES ST., Ville St. Pierre 
MONTREAL PO 
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Finance Minister Forgets His Gloom - 


WHEN Lloyd-George in April. 

1909, introduced the famous 
Britis! budget which laid _ the 
foundations for the present British 
welfare state, he described it as “The 
People’s Budget.” and employed all the 
wealth of his Celtic eloquence to de- 


pict the manifold blessings which it 


not belong to the same breed of politi- 
S f 
ona ~a th :_ar Ich r +4] 
cal cats as the flery Welsh radical. He 
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Is 4 WarmNearted man Of genial tem- 


who would 
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mp ne Gove ents realiza- 
S N 1e COMING elec 

slacate a large number 

critic ers. The fear of their 
wrath has impelled Mr. Abbott to for- 
get all about the gloomv warnings. 
which he and Mr. St. Laurent and 
ner Ministers not so long ago were 
giving the public. that in view of the 
rge claims of the program of de- 


fence they must not expect anv real 


isement [ taXation Now thev have 








sudden jiscovered t thev can 

ffer relief to the substantial amount 
$237 million per annum and still 
Mr. Abbott, however, has gambled 

ipon an expansion in 1953 of Cana- 

Jian produc which will raise the 
OPE SS 
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iXation w the applause of 

PE 





wners of newspapers and magazines, 
is. buvers of books 
the removal of a num- 
ber of nuisance taxes will win general 
approval But the Budget will do 
nothing to silence such critics as main- 











tain that, if the Government hz: not 
been shamelessly wasteful and . xtra. 
vagant in its administrative pra.tices 
it could have kept taxation uch 
lower during the past three yea 

On this point a Liberal Pape like 
the Winnipeg Free Press is emp 1atic. 
and it is asking the Goversmen [i 
why the television stations erec:-d by 
the CBC in Montreal and Toronto 
have cost $3 million and a new and 
powerful television station erected in 
the United States at Bellingham. just 
across the border from Vancouver. 




















cost onlv $80,000. The cont 
Stream of evidence about suc ex- 
trava will prevent much enthu- 
siasm about the latest reduct sin 
taxation 

Mr. Abbott also has to answer the 
charge, which the Canadian Congress 


- 1 1 o. Lin thar 
of Labor lost no time in making. that 






the Budget will re- 
lef of taxation rous 
Ciasses than to the 
2arning s in 
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monopolize the cause of the de 
dogs, who are disappointed over ‘nell 
trivial relief from taxes. So thei - 
> ! te - n m 
financial critic, J. M. Macdon in 
opening the debate, took virtual te 
same line as the writer of the L's 


protest and arraigned Mr. Abbo © for 





showing great tenderness for the 1¢i- 
er classes and scant consideratic” [of 
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heir less fortunate brethren. 

It remains to be seen wheth. 4 
his party will endorse Mr. Ma. ‘on- 
nell’s criticisms and, if their app ova 
is unanimous, it will mean that Mr. 1 
Drew and his followers have m. ved 7 
to the left of the Liberal party, at ¢as 
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d to policy about taxation 
B 1 move which will not please 
-ier contributors to the party’s 

fund and many of the latter 
come disposed to transfer their 
- | largesse to the Liberal party. 
< Se Budget brings into high relief 
the fundamental difficulties 
the Progressive-Conservative 
long as it cannot tap effec- 
r the capture of seats the 
sic reservoir of conservative 
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[ States after the outbreak of 
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fthe Je their best export market, the resulting 
familie : ; ibout government negligence 
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this extent it can be counted a con- 
tribution in aid of Britain. But our 
Government might have earned more 
goodwill at home, if it had seen fit 
to let Canadian housewives reap some 
benefit from the glut of beef produced 
by the American embargo. 


Choice for Pearson 


B RUMORS are rife in Ottawa that 
Mr. Pearson, the Minister of 
External Affairs, will soon be offered 
and will accept the post of Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. At any rate, the report that 
the Russians, who cannot hope for 
much enthusiasm among the other 
members of UN for either of their 
own two pet candidates, regard Mr. 
Pearson as the least objectionable of 
the political agents of what they call 
“cannibalistic capitalism,” makes his 
chances of an offer of the post (which 
carries a salary of $60,000 per annum 
with a fat pension on retirement from 
it) seem good. 

The temptation of a post which 
both promises freedom from financial 
care and offers a unique opportunity 
for constructive work on a high plane 
for solving the problems of this dis- 
tracted world will be hard to resist. 
even if it means the abandonment of 
Mr. Pearson’s quite legitimate aspira- 
tions to succeed Mr. St. Laurent as 
leader of the Liberal party and become 
some day Prime Minister of Canada. 

Mr. Pearson’s qualifications for the 
post, which include a complete fa- 
miliarity with the workings of UN, a 
genuine zeal for the establishment of 
a stable international order, the at- 
tractive personalitv of a “good mixer” 
and a considerable flair for concilia- 
tory negotiations, are not negligible. 
His departure from Ottawa would be 
1 serious loss to the Liberal party, but 
some of his competitors for its future 
leadership will not press him hard 
to stay. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 


DEAR MISS DIX: Has the day 
passed when a girl is expected to be vir- 
tuous? It seems to me that it has 
You said in one of your recent letters 
that the happiest people were those 
who led clean lives. I am not happy, 
because every time I find a boy tha I 
like real well I am put aside as soon 
as he finds out that I am straight, and 
he gets a girl who is not so particular. 
I have been tempted many times to 
give in because I hated to lose the boy. 

ANSWER: Look at this matter 
straight, my child, and try to get the 
right sense of values . . . Do you think 
that sort of man is worth having? . 
Don't you think a girl sells out for a 
pitiably small price who barters her 
purity for a few dates, a few movie 
tickets, a few dinners and dances? If 
you are going to tread the primrose 
path, at least value yourself enough to 
do it with a partner who can strew it 
with jewels and limousines.—Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


It’s a question of price, my dear. 
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Books 








Boadicea’s Great-Granddau ghter 


¥ two ITEMS of news which appear- 
ed in a single week in February 
shed a faint but interesting light on the 
group of books which are at hand for 
consideration today. The first dis- 
patch, from Basutoland, tells us that 
nine men and two women have been 
condemned to death because they 
committed a ritual murder upon their 
chieftain, in order that his death 
might improve the growth of their 
crops. The second dispatch, from 
England, tells us that Harriet Bowers, 
the gypsy queen, is dead and that her 
body was ceremonially burned in her 
caravan, and that her horses were 
ritually slaughtered nearby. What 
have these things to do with five books 
inspired by the forthcoming Coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth Il? They 
are direct and primitive evidence of 
the belief in the divinity and magical 
powers of royalty—a belief which is 
more widespread and powerful than 
is generally supposed. 

If it were not so, why are many 
people travelling from the ends of 
the earth in the hope of seeing a 
newly-crowned Queen? Don’t say it 
is the spectacle: Hollywood can give 
us bigger spectacles for the price of 
a movie ticket. Don't say it is the 
beauty or charm of the young Queen; 
Hollywood can offer beauty as the 
packers offer meat, by weight. No, 
the British peoples are seeking their 
sovereign as the Basuto tribesmen 
sought their chief, and as the gypsies 
flocked to the funeral pyre of Harriet 
Bowers 


deeply magical importance is at hand. 


because an occasion of 


Some readers will wish to interject 
that the Coronation is a_ religious 
ceremony: anthropologists tell us that 
kingship and magic were in active 
alliance before anything which we 
should now care to call religion was 
evolved. 

The Divine Right of Kings was 
not an imposture invented to excuse 
tvranny, though it sometimes served 
that end. It was an inheritance from 
that long, dark past of mankind, when 
the King was also the Divine Sacrifice, 
called upon to die for his people at 
a fixed time. In spite of Oliver Crom- 
well the concept is far from dead. 
For are not our sovereigns sacrifices 
to certain cherished notions of ours, 
and are they not condemned, totem- 
hike, to embody concepts which we 
hold dear? What have today’s books 


to say about it? 


% THE FIRST, AND BEST Is a history 
of the coronation ceremony by 
the librarian of Westminster Abbey, 
Lawrence E. Tanner. It is a hand- 
some, richly illustrated, authoritative 
book, and it makes clear many details 
which other works on the subject 
leave in obscurity. The coronation 


ceremony is simple in outline, but it 


has become encrusted with a mass of 
interesting but confusing detail: Mr. 
Fanner makes all clear. 

A particularly pleasant aspect of 
this book is that it includes, inside its 
front cover, a facsimile of the London 
Sun ot Thursday, June 28, 1838, 
devoted to a description of the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria. Pages one 
and four are printed in gold ink, and 
the sole illustration is a four-column 
steel engraving of the young Queen’s 
head. The present writer has been 
able to compare this facsimile with 
an original Sun of that date, and it is 
a beautiful piece of reproduction, the 
work of the firm of William Clowes 
and Sons, Ltd., who printed the 
original. 

Mr. Tanner’s book is a bargain at 
a price which is asked for many a 
novel. 


Ei FROM THIS EXPLANATION of the 
elaborate ritual of the corona- 
tion—a ritual which sets the sover- 
eign forever apart from her people— 
we turn to a work which is designed 
to emphasize the similarity between 
the Queen and Everywoman. It is 
The Young Queen, and to its compo- 
sition Mr. Godfrey Winn has brought 
a breathless, pretty style, a mastery 
of the superficial and sentimental, and 
an awesome grasp of the obvious. 
Anyone who thinks that the ineffable 
“Crawfie” cannot be surpassed in im- 
parting to royalty the endearing young 
charms of Winnie-the-Pooh should 
consider Mr. Winn’s claims, which are 
formidable. 

Yet this, too, is part of the magic 
of royalty. Millions of people yearn 
to identify themselves with the sover- 
eign, and they do so upon many levels. 
Mr. Winn’s book will confirm at least 
as many people in a lifelong royalism 
as it will drive to republican excesses. 


g MR. WINN SUCCEEDS in divorcing 

royalty from any possible 
form of aristocracy—if we take aris- 
tocracy to imply distinction of mind 
and taste, and a courageous and deter- 
mined individuality of thought and 
action. But a truly aristocratic story 
is told by Dennis Holman in his life 
of Countess Mountbatten of Burma, 
called Lady Louis. 

The Countess is one of the great 
women of our day, and she is in the 
finest aristocratic tradition in that she 
has combined a life of duty, courage 
and great achievement with a surpris- 
ing amount of levity, informality and 
feminine charm. She is what a Queen 
would be if Queens were not watched 
over by jealous governments, fearful 
of a too-determined monarch, and if 
Queens did not have to accommodate 
themselves to the cosy ideals of Mr. 
Godtrey Winn and the millions for 
whom he speaks. Mr. Holman has told 


this great lady’s great story wi) q 
pleasant combination of verse ind 
discretion. 

For the sake of completenes. et 
us mention again Richard Do |e’s 
good, workmanlike book on the ings 
of England called The Royal 5 sry: 
it comes bound in paper an. _ in 
boards, and is good value either vay, 
Nor should we forget Music oj rite 
ain, in which Dr. Willie Reec has 
gathered eighteen english COM 10s)- 
tions of remarkably varied ‘Tit. 
ranging from pieces by Byrd, P: cell 
and Handel to a dull bit of m. <ical 
rumination by Paul Petrocokino. and 
a song called Building Britain b. Mr. 
Reed himself; he remains an «a mir- 
able violinist. Incidentally, Mr. k -ed’s 
birth-date in this book is given as 
1910; as he was concert-master the 
Three Choirs Festival in 1912 this 
makes him a musical prodig: fai 
ahead of Mozart. His selection, t! ough 
uneven, is pleasing on the whole and 
the book is nicely illustrated with 
photographs of scenes in Britai: 


THE CORONATION, when we have 
stripped it of factitious elenvents, 
when we have worked through | the 
pompous generalities about the Crown 
as a symbol under which a completely 
free people, etc., and when we have 
looked behind its religious character, 
remains a profoundly magica! and 
evocative ceremony. How else are we 
to account for the greatly differing 
yet powerful appeals it makes to 
greatly differing people? Yet no book 
has been written, nor will a book be 
written before June the second. dis- 
cussing this element in the great occa- 
sion. The Coronation is an anthro- 
pological survival of the highest sig- 
nificance, and it still awaits its Fraser 
or its Margaret Murray. 

ROBERTSON Davits 


THE HISTORY OF THE CORONATION by 
Lawrence E. Tanner, MVO, VPSA,—pp. 9 
richly illustrated and with “Sun” enclosed 
——-Ambassador—$4.00 


THE YOUNG QUEEN — by .Godfrey Winn — 
pp. 112 and illustrated—Ryerson—$3 25 


LADY LOUIS—by Dennis Holman—pp. 185 
and index—illustrated—Ryerson—$4 50 


THE ROYAL STORY — by Richard J. Doyle — 
pp. 319—McGraw-Hill—$2.50. 


MUSIC OF BRITAIN—edited by Will Reed— 
pp. 86 and illustrated — Copp Clark — 
$3.00. 


In Brief 


THE RAILWAY BOOK—edited by Stua:’ Legg 
—pp. 248, notes and index—Clarke /rwin 
— $3.00 

AS A YOUNG LADY remarked ©) the 
ff writer recently, while poring ov‘ 

a volume of Havelock Ellis, “I> eres 

nothing so queer that som. 0d! 

doesn’t like it”. Here is a book out 
railways, not as mechanical g: /ge 
which pretend to be on time and 
aren't, and threaten strikes if ‘hel! 
keepers are not given more yey 
for less work, but as objects  |po! 
which love and interest may b  /a\- 
ished. And the odd thing is tha it) 

a very good book, an anthol 

interesting observations which ; ope 

have made about railways, an the 
curious passions which railways 1\¢ 
aroused. ; 

It is by no means a merely “qu int 
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book; some of it is deadly serious. 
Much of what now seems funny was 
written in earnest. This is anthologiz- 
ing at a high level, and the result 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


ROMULO; VOICE OF FREEDOM—by Cornelia 
Spencer—pp. 255 — Longmans, Green — 
$3.50 


THIS BIOGRAPHER has made _ her 

field those Asians who like the 
U.S., as her other titles show. Here she 
does her competent dramatic job on 
Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, 
Onetime student at Columbia Univer- 
sity; spokesman through his newspa- 
pers for President Quezon; ADC to 
General MacArthur; the radio “Voice 
of Freedom” from Corregidor; Presi- 
dent of the UN General Assembiy 
and, now, Philippines Ambassador to 
Washington. His stature is bigger than 
the author’s. The account exudes 
America (i.e., the U.S.) and Mac- 
Arthur. 


WORLDS OF MUSIC—by Cecil Smith—pp. 
313 and index—Longmans, Green—$6.00 


* NEVER has there been a time in the 
history of the world when so 
much music—and so much of. that 
music of good quality—was available 
to so many people. Music is the pam- 
pered art of our day. This enthusi- 
asm, or cultural bulge, or whatever 
it may be, has brought into being 
worlds unknown to the great musi- 
cians of the past. These worlds—those 
of the vast managerial companies, of 
the organized audiences, of the mu- 
sician’s union, of musical education- 
are discussed in detail and with re- 
markable fairness by a critic who was 
for many years editor of Musical 
America. 

Mr. Smith wears his learning mod- 
estly, but every page of his admirable 
book is rooted in fine musical taste, 
a thorough knowledge of the min- 
gling of art and commerce which is 
his theme, and an impressive desire 
to be fair to many people whom the 
reader may wish to chop into ketchup. 
Every music-lover should read this 
book, if only to learn how many crew- 
cuts live off the long-hairs. 


OF THEIR OWN CHOICE—by Peter Churchill 
—pp. 218—Hodder & Stoughton—$3.00 


ii ANYBODY WHO READS this secre 
service story and is not enthralled 
is a clod, in the mild opinion of this 
reviewer, who dotes on the species 
anyway. It is a spy story and it is all 
true. Its special virtue is that the ad- 
venture isn’t too high; one need not 
be a superman to have been in Peter 
Churchill's brave place. 

Lieutenant Peter Churchill of the 
British Army volunteered for special 
service. He knew languages and the 
south of France. He and a few others 
passed one of the first British courses 
in sabotage, in training tor service in 
Occupied and Petain’s France. Details 
of the strenuous training are them- 
selves fascinating. After the course, 
a submarine put him ashore near 
Cannes. The rest of the account ts of 
his 28 davs in France in January, 
1942. 

“Michel”’—Churchill’s cover name 

landed with memorized instructions 
and millions of francs for bribery and 
to pay agents. He made his contacts 
with key persons of the early Resist- 
ance movement, fulfilled his mission 
and returned by an arduous route 


with a beautiful young Spaniard as 
guide, through the Pyrenees to Gibral- 
tar. There is no cloak-and-dagger 
melodrama. Its fascination is that the 
detail of the extraordinary gives the 
credibility of the ordinary: life on the 
submarine, the audacious American 
woman in Marseilles, the Consul- 
General at Barcelona, for instance. 
A superior spy story, exact, per- 
ceptive. Mr. Churchill may be stretch- 
ing four weeks into one book to save 
his other exploits for later telling, but 
to have compressed this excursion 
would have lost the wonderful details. 


CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN — by Charlotte Arm- 
strong—pp. 219—Longmans, Green—$3.25. 


4 A THRILLER without a thrill, a 
4) romance without a flutter, about a 
naive young heiress whom a_black- 
hearted male cousin would see die 
of poison rather than take her to a 
hospital for an injection, and whom a 
female cousin frantically tries to save, 
almost losing her betrothed in the 
attempt. Banal, boring, blank. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE—by Cameron Hawley—pp. 

344—Thomas Allen—$3.50 
0 BUSINESSMEN and corporation 
S executives, and those who would 
be, should be titillated by this novel. 
It is written by one of their own kind 
who is also a skilful story-teller. Its 
backdrop is a large American furni- 
ture combine. Its chief figures are its 
executives, directors and their wives, 
a secretary, and Avery Bullard. Bul- 
lard single-handed made the Pennsyl- 
vania Company the rich corporation 
it became, and died of a heart attack 
on page 8 in New York, leaving no 
designated heir. 

The story lasts for the next 26 hours 
and 336 pages. In them the author 
tells of twists of financiers, the rival- 
ries of claimants to the Bullard throne, 
the loyalties to the firm. The quietus 
to Bullard’s bulldozing ghost is given 
when a youngish Vice-President steps 
with his wife into the executive suite 
on the 24th floor of Tredway Tower, 
Millburgh, Pa. He clutches the Bul- 
lard mantle by assertive strength of 
personality, Bullard fashion, and “the 
miracle of his mind”’—his_ wite’s 
phrase. “It was only when she tried 
to understand him that she had been 
afraid. She would never be afraid 
again”. 

A vivid, rapid story, unusual in its 
subject. The strongly drawn main 
characters are not profound; perhaps 
it is this lack which leads to executive 
suites and general command. 


RETURN TO ACADIA — by George Frederick 
Clarke—pp. 252—Brunswick Press—$3.00 


4 QUIET PASSION and_ intimate 

knowledge of his Province’s past 
have long made Dr. Clarke, a dentist 
in New Brunswick, an admired writer 
on historical themes. He is particu- 
larly well known for his boys’ stories 
on Indians and early settlement, pub- 
lished in England. This novel is fully 
adult but boys will relish it. Dr. 
Clarke’s new departure is to accede 
to a Canadian publisher, who has done 
him very well indeed; the book is 
finely set up. 

Quiet, clean, thorough, scholarly 
without being ponderous, the writing 
is old-fashioned but of a good fashion. 
The style is an appealing attribute ot 
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foritsquick,comforting relief from 
neuralgic and rheumatic pain, 
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Now ... the thinnest self-winding watch ever made with a 
full size movement. The ultra thin MOVADO Automatic 
“3317 is a triumph of MOVADO research. The oscillating 
weight of a new alloy nearly as heavy as uranium, rocks 
the slightest 
impulse. gives constant controlled power for excellent 











into action with more power. winds on 


timekeeping performance. W ater resistant cases. 17 jewels, 





anti-magnetic. shock-proof. extra durable. 


MOVADO 






WINNERS OF 168 OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELLERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 
In Canada-—Movado Watch Agency In U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency Inc. 
44 King West, Toronto 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





| Frequent sailings from New York to SOUTHAMP- 

| TON—LE HAVRE—ROTTERDAM by famous NIEUW 
AMSTERDAM, VEENDAM, MAASDAM and RYNDAM 
... Direct to ROTTERDAM by all-first-class motor- 
twins WESTERDAM and NOORDAM 


Special Sailing from MONTREAL 
RYNDAM « JUNE 20 


to Southampton, Le Havre, Rotterdam 
Tourist $170 up; First Class from $250. 








MONTREAL: Lourentien Hotel, Dominion Square 
WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bonk 
VANCOUVER: 591 
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DIRECT TO ROTTERDAM for as little as $150 


From Halifax: GROOTE BEER Mar. 27, 
April 18; WATERMAN Apr. 3, 25 

From Montreal: GROOTE BEER June 6, 
July 28, Aug. 21, Oct. 3 

From New York: GROOTE BEER 
May 13, July 1*; WATERMAN May 21, 
June 20*, July 13, Sept. 16; ZUIDER- 
KRUIS Aug. 29 *Student sailings 





on modern Netherlands Government ves- 
sels. Good food, seamanship, cleanliness 
Cabin berth $160. Dormitory $150. 
DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF SHIPPING 
Ministrie van Verkeer en Waterstaat), 
The Hague—HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, 
Agents | 










the 


1761 when the story opens. 


history and anecdote of 
Cameron’s return to Acadia in search 


of life and love, is characteristic of 
the author’s competence as story-teller 


and excellence re-creator of a 


period. 


as 
MIKE MULLINS OF BOSTON CRICK—by O.T.G. 
Williamson—pp. 114—Ryerson—$2.50. 
id THE TYPE is authentic, and so is 
#t =the humor, one must confess. Mr. 
Williamson knows northern Ontario 
and his Mike Mullinses and here tells 
their humorous stories. Notable as 
the gold, sawlogs, etc., products of 
this sub-James Bay region have been, 
“they outclassed as distinctive 
achievements by the people of the 
country”. the author says. Which may 
be true. But one may mention that 
the gold is refined before it reaches 
the retail market, the saw-logs pro- 
cessed. The humor, sentiment and 
characters in this collection of short 
Stories are given to us au naturel. 
The first story is a fair sample. 
“Mike Mullins’ Big Moment” came 
when this Irish railway station helper 
received a phone call that “one 
thousand pigs” were arriving at the 
remote siding. The chief despatcher 
is away. Broguish Mike makes fren- 
zied preparations to receive the 
thousand pigs. When they come, they 
are “one sow and pigs”. Canadian 
laughter—hold both your sides. 


are 


NOW THRIVE THE ARMOURERS — by Robert 
O. Holles—pp. 176—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00. 
s DON’T NONE of ye's be thinkin’ the 
War's over, for it is not, said the 
Irish sergeant-major. “An’ even if it 
is there’s no time to be slackin’ off. 
Oi'll have me eyes on every one of 
ye’s, wherever ye might be. An’ if 
ye start to hear the bullets singin’ past 
ye there’s no use in startin’ to run, for 
if ye’re meant for a bullet ye'll get it 


just the same, an’ ye won't hear it 
comin’ ” 
So the First Battalion of the 


Gloucestershire Regiment reluctantly 
landed in Korea in November, 1950. 
They heard the bullets and did not 
run. Bullets they did not hear took 
most of them at Imjin in the following 
April; a heroic stand which tingled 
through the appalled and admiring 
world. This story of the Gloucesters 
in Korea is told at platoon level by 
Seargeant Holles. It is a_ soldier’s 
story, vivid because factual. The 
topography and issues take form and 
meaning through the author's direct 
observation. 


Do 3. AM 


neat in 
need ap- 
Hamilton 


Wanted: Mistress, must be 
appearance, experienced only 
ply.—Advertisement in The 


Spectator. 


And references? 


novel, although one questions 
“quizzical”, a word not invented by 
The 
dialogue is lively in a Henty way, the 
Indians, Scots and French-Canadians 
breathe authentically, and Tomah, the 
chief Indian figure, is a memorable 
creation. The interweaving of story, 
David 
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(JULY AND AUGUST) 


British Isles $700.00 up 
Continent $275.00 up 


See our August tour from Lon- 
don to France, Switzerland 
and Italy including ROME — 
22 days for $397.00. 


Shorter tour — 14 days in 
August to France and Switzer- | 
land. Cost from London | 
$275.00. 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA, 
505 Time Bidg., Winnipeg 
R. Fletcher, B.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Treasurer, 


Miss Lilian Watson, 
Travel Director 
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Selling the Same Horse Twice 


jatural that more attention 

given to what the new 
nistration is doing, to lay 
-w and more dynamic for- 
_ than to the objectives of 
_ which are necessarily still 


veless. while Eisenhower 
in his Inaugural Address 
rst task of statesmanship was 
p the strength that will deter 
), he added directly that he 
dy to engage with any and 
s in a joint effort to remove 
s of mutual fear and distrust 
itions. In short, he will nego- 
en there is any prospect of 
anything. 
the bleating from Britain over 
eezing of the comfortably 
i Formosa situation, and from 
tinent over the “needling” ot 
1 leaders to get on with unity 
which they themselves have 
extolled for years, little 
is perhaps given to the reac- 
the enemy to the first Eisen- 
Julles moves. He told his 
ilmost nothing of them—the 
State of the Union speech was 
! into a 20-line Tass dispatch 
at once for the reopening 
itions for an Austrian settle- 
1a truce in Korea. 
foesn’t mean that he is ready 
“Uncle” when we have only 
) put the toe-lock on him 
lesson and a warning in 
the negotiations Moscow 
ed for since the war. The 
e quick to cry for talks any 
get things moving, whether 
ffensive in Korea or a plan 
Germany into a European 
st like a basketball team 
two minutes’ “time-out” 


/pponent gets a scoring bee 


sa fixed policy of the Krem- 
[hrough it they take advant- 
public opinion, whose hopes 
i every time Stalin answers 
tions of a newsman, and of 
al need of our governments 

refuse to negotiate. They 
team out of our action, and 
alks as political warfare to 
e against the other. Mean- 
ey use the time gained to 
their military strength. 

ter example could be wished 
Korea. But this lesson will 
isted if we have learned that 
only secure your aims in 
g with the Soviets by keep- 
i¢ pressure the whole time— 
g him on the shins under the 
ize table. Perhaps if we had 
Ridgway offensive of mid- 


1953 


summer 1951 rolling we might have 
secured an acceptable armistice in 
Korea. There are still many, includ- 
ing General Van Fleet, who believe 
that only another such offensive, 
against a greatly fortified and strength- 
ened enemy, will bring an armistice. 

For the present, General Eisen- 
hower seems to be seeking less costly 
and more imaginative ways of loosen- 
ing up this situation and putting new 
pressures on the Chinese Commu- 
nists. And John Foster Dulles has 
declared explicitly that the aim of his 
policies in Europe is to make enslave- 
ment so unprofitable that Stalin will 
release his grip on the occupied and 
satellite nations. 

I have long believed that this pro- 
cess would start in Austria. The first 
principle is to move from strength. 
Hence Dulles’ concentration on West- 
ern unity and the establishment of a 
European Army with German and, in 
one form or another, British, com- 
ponents. The second principle is that 
the policy must be dynamic. Gone is 
the idea of “containing” Soviet expan- 
sion, in the hope that some day the 
Soviet system will crumble by itself. 
The new policy is one of prying at 
and harassing the Soviets. 


@ IN A DOZEN ways the heat will be 
SS put on the Red Army in Austria. 

The Soviets have long operated on the 
assumption that their soldiers would 
be “corrupted” by Western influences 
if the most severe precautions were 
not taken to check their intercourse 
with the population, and with the 
British, French and American soldiers 
in Vienna. Officers have been forbid- 
den tor the past six years to billet out; 
and soldiers have been given only aa 
hour’s notice of return to the Soviet 
Union, so that they wouldn’t be able 
to lay careful plans for desertion. 

These precautions they have four d 
necessary without any effort by us o 
corrupt their men, without any smug- 
gled propaganda, without any open 
pledge by us of refuge, work and 
emigration overseas, or support in 
political work against Stalinism, for 
all who quit the Red Army or can 
make their way out of the satellites or 
the USSR. I have long believed that 
such an offer, backed up tully by per- 
formance, could electrify the situation 
in Eastern Europe. 

We must realize, though, that we 
have to live down our Yalta agree- 
ment to repatriate all Soviet citizens 
after the war. These included hun- 
dreds of thousands who did not want 
to go back, tens of thousands who 
fought bitterly against going back, 
perhaps thousands who committed 
suicide; and notably the men and 
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tria, though it is doubttul if he has 
thought of using such rude methods 
t 1 g the talks about, or shares 
Dulles’ view of the kicking under the 
table that is mecessary to secure an 
acceptable agreement. 

It is more British to think in terms 
of “give-and-take”, and that’s what 
the Soviets hope for. If they agree to 
evacuate their forces from Austria, 
what will we give them for it? Except 





to bring 


for agreeing to take out our own 
forces I imagine we will give them 
verv little. This deal was made once 
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hefore. in Moscow in Novembe: | 943 
between Eden, Hull and Molotoy, y 
“paid” the Soviets in full for a-reeins 
to treat Austria as a liberat { ang 
not a conquered country, ine jp. 
mense lend-lease aid we offere them 
at Teheran immediately afte vard 


To “sell the horse twice” is 4 old 
Russian custom, and that’s ; what 
they will try to do at every n con- 
ference. : 

We cannot agree to it bees se fo; 
one thing we simply cannot ecure 


the kind of European settlem. t tha 


we can live with in any “g° 2-ang. 
take” negotiation which wo d_ be 
agreeable to the Soviets. T onh 


kind of settlement we can live with j. 
One which thev are bound t Ppose 
strenuously. ‘ 

We already have an agreement with 
them, for example, on East: n Ey. 
rope. covering the freedom of the 
present satellites. It was negot ited at 
Yalta. in the pleasant Way R sevelt 
liked to do those things, so if, as 
he told his Secretary of Labo:. Mrs 
Perkins. the Russians could ve no 
reason whatever to doubt American 
friendship. and were bound to aban- 
don their suspicions that we were 
trving to “encircle” them. 


ix IT WAS “paid for” in the package 

deal which comprised th agree- 
ment for the occupation of Germany 
the sending of vast further quantities of 
Lend-Lease supplies, and procedures 
tor the re-establishment of free gov- 
ernments in all the Eastern § iropean 
countries. The Soviets will want to 
slip it into a new package deal calling 
for the withdrawal of Allied as well as 
Soviet troops from the heart of 
Europe. the neutralization of a te 
united Germany, withdrawal of our 
support from Tito, and probably the 
breaking up of the NATO alliance 
and dismantling of its string of bases 
trom Norway to Turkev. 

That would be the Soviet idea of a 
“give-and-take” settlement. It is safe 
to say that we have not made our 
exertions to accept any such illusory 
security as such a deal would offer 
What kind of a settlement must we 
then have? We must be clear on what 
our aim is, how to achieve and 
how to hold it. This is the kind of 
understanding we lacked so efull\ 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsda 

Surely our minimum requirements 
must be that the Red Army be taken 
home, within the Soviet frontic s, and 
the countries of Eastern Europe be 
set free. But an agreement to ) this 
wouldn't be worth a tap unless We 
power to mar: the 


possessed the 
Soviets keep it, 
once said, it merely 
situation which we had create 


» 

© 
Sf 
co 


unless, as 
recogn ‘ed 4 


¥ rHE essence of the Dulles p. ‘icy! 
to create these situations. | rst im 
Austria. Probably next in Ge) nan), 
using similar methods to corrt %t the 
Soviet troops in the East Zo and 
able diplomacy to carry the West 


. . 4 
Germans along with us, and | \ware 
a United Europe. Building the 


power of attraction of a free an Tes 
tively prosperous Western Eur pe 
as much a part of our plan for rerat 
ing the satellites as shifting th, mur 
tarv balance. 

Next. Czechoslovakia. She 
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feel the pull of a United Western 
Europe just as she would feel the 


lessening Soviet military pressure on 
Austria and Ger- 


1 


her borders from 
Vhere in 1948 all the pressure 


ame from the Soviet side and non 


from the Western, emboldening the 






democratic 
on the Commu- 
new situation the 
heartened and 


he Communists 
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Mr. Dulles has given his general 
ideas for encouraging all those peo- 
ples who are struggling for freedom 
trom Communist rule. 1) The Presi- 
dent and Congress could make it clear 
that U.S. policy seeks as one of its 
peaceful goals the eventual freeing of 
these nations, and will make no “deal” 
confirming Soviet rule over them. 2) 
We could support the creation of 
political “task forces” in exile for 
each of the captive nations. 

3) We could stimulate the escape 
from behind the Iron Curtain of those 
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who can help in these programs. 4) 
These activities could be coordinated 
with those of the Voice of America 
and the privately organized Commit- 
tees for Free Europe and Free Asia. 
5) We could use economic relations 
and diplomatic recognition of the 
puppets as a weapon. 6) We could 
join with other free nations in pro- 
claiming, in a great new Declaration 
of Independence, our policies towards 
the captive nations. 

“We do not want a series of bloody 
uprisings and reprisals,” stipulates 
Dulles. “There can be peaceful sepa- 
ration from Moscow, as Tito showed 

. We can be confident that within 
two, five or ten years substantial parts 
of the present captive world can 
peacefully regain national independ- 
ence. That will mark the beginning 
of the end of Soviet despotism’s 
attempt at world conquest.” 

This is as precise as one can be, 
at this stage. And it is this conception 
that, once our side takes the initiative 
and the Soviets begin to retreat, the 
dynamic of the situation will carrv the 
transformation further, which makes 
it unnecessary now to decide whether 
we can live in security with a Soviet 
Union still controlled by its present 
leaders, or whether we have to aim 
at the overthrow of that regime. 


24 WE HAVE a long way to go before 
we will be face to face with that 
question. To declare now that we aim 
at the overthrow of the Stalinist regime 
and the break-up of the Russian So- 
viet Empire would be bound to bring 
on even more sanguinary purges 
among the Soviet minorities than the 
one which seems now under way. It 
would line up the Great Russian 
people (about half the population of 
the USSR) behind Stalin; and present 
him with a strong argument for 
launching a preventive war. 

One may hope that the prestige 
Which the Soviet regime will lose in 
retreating from Eastern Europe will 
so undermine it as to make an over- 
throw possible—especially if the trans- 
fer of power from Stalin should be 
going on at this time. If this does not 
happen we may feel at that time that 
We cannot live in any real security in 
the atomic age, while a brutal dicta- 
torship sull controls one-sixth of the 
earth and can carry out there secret 
preparations for a sudden blow 
against the free world centres. 

But it would seem that. at the pres- 
ent time, the threat to support the 
liberation of the Soviet minorities is 
one to be implied, to be used in our 
political warfare to bring Stalin to 
retreat from Eastern Europe. “If you 
don’t fulfil the agreements you made 
at Yalta on Eastern Europe, we may 
be forced, etc. = 

Eisenhower 
be done, in his intentionally 
repudiation of “secret clauses” of the 
various agreements made with the 
Soviets during the war. He left the 
Soviets to wonder whether they have 
to dicker all over again for the Man- 
churian concessions, the Japanese 
islands, or the Polish and German 
borders. It looks as though he, too, 
were preparing “to sell the horse 
twice”, when it comes to sitting down 
to negotiations. 
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Exploding Curtain 


Vienna. 
¥ ONE night recently the in’ ibi- 
tants of the Austrian villav of 
Klein-Haugsdorf, half a mile fron the 
Czechoslovak frontier, were aw © ep- 
ed by loud detonations, followe. hy 
bursts of sten gun fire. “There was 
nothing in it,” a fasmer rema <ed 
“It happens every week at villa in 
the cold-war front line.” 

But when the Austrian gendar: rie 
patrol passed minefields and fri ‘tier 
wire in the cold, grey dawn, ther. was 
something in them. Something mp, 
with neither hands nor feet, ich 
the Czech Communist guards ere 
dragging away. Soon after the tus- 
sian Kommandatura rang gendar® erie 
headquarters. 

The Czechoslovak frontier toc -y is 
completely barred by deep be’. of 
wire and minefields such as have -eal- 
ed off the Hungarian frontier no. for 
over two years. No one bother. an) 
more «about the constant deton« ‘ions 
of Teller mines. Most are cause by 
wild creatures touching a trip- ire. 
And sometimes the trappers are them- 
selves trapped. So many Czech putrols 
have inadvertently set off mines that 
slit trenches have been dug for them 
Military ambulances stand by in case 
of accidents when the Communists are 
working on the minefields. 

It was after the exciting dash of 
the “Freedom Train” across the fron- 
tier in September, 1951, that work 
was speeded up on the exploding cur- 
tain. Next, a subaltern, a 
and four men crossed with their arms 
into Austria, near Prerau, and de- 
manded asylum. Concrete roadblocks 
were set up on minor roads, and the 
surface pavement blown up. Weeds 
and grass already cover the debris. A 
12-kilometre deep no-man’s land was 
created on the Czech side, which no 
non-resident can enter. Immediatels 
behind the wire, trees were felled and 
the ground ploughed up in a belt of 
some 40-60 feet right along the ron 
tier. It is constantly raked over. t 
show the tracks of anyone approuc 
ing the wire. 


sergeant 


) 
( 


h 


6 as recently as 1950 1 met a high 
ranking Czechoslovakian air !orce 
officer who, with his young wif 
carrving his year-old baby, had simp!) 
waded through the icy marshes to 
safety. That is impossible today. But 


here and there there is still a di atic 
break-through. On October 17 ‘tere 


was the episode of the “Fre dom 
Truck”. Four men (a truck dri 


police officer, a shop assistant 1 i 
mechanic) armored a_ Stude! ike 
truck with 8-muillimetre iron p ites. 


stole six rifles and pistols with © .un- 
dant ammunition. After mont ol 
preparation, with two women ind 
four children, they drove from } ‘an- 
zensbad through the first barrier. Just 
170 yards from the frontier they ‘ere 


yn- 


caught in a tank-trap. When the 0! 


tier guards began shooting, two 
them kept up covering fire unt: the 
whole party got safely through. 

The curtain has indeed been un? 
down on freedom for the Cz hs 


Not a night goes by that does nol 
claim a new victim. 
G. E. R. Gi DYE 
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i proba ble Guys 


THE OUTRAGEOUS SLURS on 
eputation of Toronto which 
en printed in recent issues 
valuable publication have 
me to write this letter of 

| feel that I am a typical 
ian. By “typical Toronto- 
mean that I was born in 
educated in Winnipeg, 

le. P.Q., Victoria, B.C., and 

|; received my early business 
in Winnipeg, Powell River. 
ncouver, Calgary and Edmon- 

{ came to Toronto to make my 
When I arrived here, I was 

1 penniless, but now I owe 
k of Montreal (Main Branch) 
plus interest at 5 per cent per 
Additionally, I owe $1,204 
new car and there are several 
ikers around town who have 
ed my life, but their chances 
ecting are about as good as 
inces of swimming from here 


eenston Heights, underwater. 

nsinuating that Toronto is dull, 
ithor has insinuated that Toron- 
ks color. My typical Toronto 
roils even as I realize that your 


deliberately is attempting to 
typical Toronto blood boil. 


iuthor must have obtained all 


mation about Toronto from a 


folder because, in dismissing 


tropolis as drab and colorless, 
vious, also, that he hasn’t con- 
iny research into the nomen- 
of our leading citizens, past 
sent. 


LATE Damon Runyon amass- 
mess of moola by writing 
oncerning certain burghers of 
tan whose names, in the eyes 
cent of the readers, were 
ely improbable. It was Mr. 
Ss misfortune that he became 
sccupied with Broadway that 
himself no time in which to 
cal Toronto. A week-end in 
under proper guidance, 
have given him _ sufficient 
for another literary three- 


stance, One of my best ac- 
ces in these parts is a typical 
lan who is known through- 
da and the United States 
The Good Kid. The Good 
ently is making a remarkable 
trom a cerebral thrombosis 
use, in his delicate condition, 
yinochle and gin-rummy quite 
he sits each afternoon 

al bistro moodily kneading 
sh-balls with the fingers and 
his hands. Few persons out- 
MS OWn intimate circle know 
’d Kid’s square monicker but 
aware of the fact that he 
older brother who is called 


‘, 1953 















A tew years back, a Torontonian 
with somewhat unsavory _ business 
connections was ventilated by gunfire 
and his body was dumped into a deep- 
freeze snowdrift to await the spring 
thaw. It is to my everlasting regret 
that I never saw that gentleman per- 
sonally, because it was only after his 
burial that one of his former associates 
informed me that his name _ was 
Break-The-Bed Louis. 

If your author had spent a few 
days in Toronto, undoubtedly he 
would have learned that Swinky is 
Pusheart’s brother-in-law, and only 
a poltroon would be unaware of the 
fact that Pushcart and Corporal Izzy 
Schwartz staged many an epic pugil- 
istic bout when they were newsboys 
on our city streets. 

On any given day, a citizen may 
walk along King Street and he is 
quite likely to meet Razor, The Beast. 
The Gorilla and The Mad Russian— 








stout fellows, all. Mr. Runyon couldn't 
have bettered that, even if he stood 
outside Lindy’s Broadway restaurant 
for two hours. . 

In stock-market circles, I have 
two friends who are known as The 
Dictator and The Senator. Another 
famous typical Torontonian is Joe 
The Goof whose name is singularly 
inappropriate for the reason that, in 
the field of astute businessmen, he 
knows no peers. 


AY PAUL REVERE is a friend of mine 
@! who, when the morality squad of 
the City Constabulary decides to as- 
sault the compounds of the book- 
makers, speeds ahead of the gen- 
darmes. sounding The Retreat. There 
is a plethora of Punks in Toronto, two 
of the more well-known being Bobby 
The Punk and Davey The Punk. For 
that matter, there are two Blimps— 


The Senior Blimp and The Junior 
Blimp. King Kong really is a very nice 
Torontonian, despite his name, and the 
morning-paper newsboy at the corner 
of College and Spadina is Pop-Eye 
or Pierpont. 

Snookums died a year or so ago 
but he was an acknowledged expert in 
the field of gems and watches. When 
he returned to Canada from Europe, 
after an Army hitch, they say that 
he carried so many concealed dia- 
monds that, by comparison, he would 
have made the late Mrs. Vanderbilt 
look like a sack-clad charlady. 

Tex, my favorite taxi-driver, won 
his name because he started off to 
drive to Texas one day and wound 
up in Erie, Pa. During the war, he 
was driving an innocent fare from 
Toronto to Montreal and, as they 
neared the Ontario-Quebec boundary, 
he asked the passenger if he carried 
a “border-crossing card.” When the 











The Dominion of Canada 


GENERAL 


Insurance Company 


Head Office — Toronto 


REPORTS ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


1951 
$16,.067,691- - - - - ASSETS - - - 

12,724,280 - - RESERVES and all Other Liabilities - 
825.000-— - CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
1,007,800 - CAPITAL STOCK (Paid Up) 


2,518,411 - 


GENERAL 


TOTAL INCOME- - - - 








Being an increase of $650,873 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS $2,090,199 
Being an increase of $182,263 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
Sickness, Burglary, 


Automobile, Fire, Accident and 
Liability, Personal Property, Plate Glass, Guarantee Bonds. 


PRESIDENT: 
H. S. GOODERHAM 


H. R. JACKMAN Be 


BRIGADIER W. MAVOR, C.B.E., M.C. R. W 


L. L. ROOKE 


General Insurance 


Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Kingston (Jamaica 
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INS JRANCE 


SURPLUS SECURITY (to Policyholders) 





- $4,764,963 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
D. G. ROSS 


DIRECTORS: 


GILLETT Hon. F. E. BRONSON, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


BRANCHES : 


LIFE INSURANCE 
TOTAL INCOME - 
Being an increase of $87,923 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS - $394,281 
Being a decrease of $42,707 


BUSINESS IN FORCE - - - - $57,234,231 
Being an increase of $6,644,246 


1952 
- -$17,725,383 
14,142,352 


- - 1,005,000 
- - 1,007,800 
- - 2,578,031 





- - - - $1,646,702 









VICE-PRESIDENT 
. M. KEACHIE, c.B.£., Q.c. 


J. P. NICOLLS 


DAVIES 
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Port of Spain (Trinidad) 
































































































































Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 


LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG 


OLD MASTERS 


Royal Yacht, By Willen 
7). Canvas 201/45 
m sale G dis pla Ly. 


Bruce 
wid Niven, Esq. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Road 





NEW WALLS 


AT SMALL COST 


For over forty-five years we have stud- 
ied, developed and scientifically applied 
wall renovating processes to suit every 
conceivable type of decorated surface, 
and have successfully served thousands 
of homes and institutions. Examine 
your walls now, make a note of those 
needing attention then phone or write 
tor further information and descriptive 
folder 


<-Note before and after renovation 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REDECORATING 


WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES 























WALLPAPER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CHURCH AND THEATRE DECORATIONS 
PAINTED SURFACE LAT OR GLOSS STUCCO AND CAENSTONE SURFACES 
SOTTONE EILING AN WALLS ACOUSTICAL SURFACES ALL TYPES 
BLENDED OR TINTED SURFACES LINCRUSTO AND LEATHERETTE PAPERS 
ENAMELLE wa AND WOODWORK PAINTINGS MURALS ORNAMENTAL WORK 
sLAZE OR VORY NISHED WALLS DECORATIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





IN HOMES CHURCHES BUILDINGS 
A. TEOLIS LIMITED 
OFFICES & LABORATORIES. 4 COLLIER STREET. TORONTO 








PHONE PRINCESS 1467 








fare replied in the negative, Tex told 
him that he’d have to ride in the trunk 
of the car. Drove him all the way to 
Montreal in the trunk and charged 
him the full fare too. 

In our very dull streets, you are 
likely to meet One-Punch Stransman, 
who owned a car for many years but 
seldom took it out of the garage 
because he feared that the rain might 
ruin his paint-job. And, there is The 
Sheriff, who guards the dressing-room 
doors at local boxing shows, and 
Pork-Chops, who spends much of his 
time around Big Slow’s little joint and 
who can quote you completely inac- 
curate odds on any sporting event. 


is THE RACE TRACK can’t be con- 
sidered, correctly, a part of To- 
ronto, of course, because race-trackers 
are international in character. The 
Toronto race tracks are pretty dull, 
too, with only such fellows as Loneg- 
Boy and Empty Wagon and Banjo- 
Jack and Benny The Van-Man and 
Bill The Reverend to enliven things 
occasionally. Race-trackers are itiner- 
ants, and one never can tell when the 
turf scene will yield a gaudy spotlight 
to Centre-field Willie, Michigan Ike, or 
Cougar Smith. The dignified directors 
of the Ontario Jockey Club are un- 
likely to forget that maverick, Chatta- 
hoochie Smith, who turned loose his 
horse to munch on the succulent grass 
of the sacred infield at Woodbine. 
Cowboy is dead these four years— 
murdered, the poor fellow—and Whit- 
tier Park Slim has drifted down to 
California. Whittlin’ Knifey has gone 
to his last reward and Cock-Eyed 
Casey is likely to bounce in again, but 
no one will be happy because Cock- 
Eye is a very rough tout when he puts 
the arm on an innocent mark. 

None of the “Locals” has seen 
Whitey The Pest for some time be- 
cause Whitey apparently wore out his 
welcome in these parts. The Pest was 
a card, he was. 

One night, some of the boys were 
sitting around playing stud in a 
typical Toronto hotel. The Pest’s luck 
was aWe-inspiringly bad and he lost 
hand after hand. Knowing that he 
was equipped with a slightly fragile 
temper, his table-mates grew more 
silent as the evening grew longer and 
The Pest’s losses increased. 


g FINALLY, there was a hand on 
which Whitey the Pest was out- 
drawn on the last card. There wasn’t a 
sound in the room save the chirping of 
a canary in a cage. The canary be- 
longed to the host, who was a year- 
round patron of the typical Toronto 
hotel. 

It was quite obvious that the chirp- 
ing of the canary had been disturbing 
Whitey’s ratiocinations during that 
final hand so he opened the door of 
the cage, clutched the bird in his 
hand and bit off its head. 

A charming and colorful fellow, 
you must admit. 

1 could enlarge on this subject but it 
just occurred to me that the news- 
papers used to pay me very good 
money for chronicling this type of 
stuff. However, if your snide author 
dares to return to Toronto, I will be 
pleased to escort him to the oldest, 
permanent floating crap-game in 


North America. ‘ 
JAMES COLEMAN 


Chess Problem 


Just as our Problem No. | j 
8 an incomplete block, an 
comes a complete block after the 
ing key-move, so we may have 
the reverse, a complete block pr 
with the key-move introducing ; 
ing threat. Pr oblems of this 
belong to the important block 
class. Prior to 1905“the block- 
two-mover was quite unknown 
about a dozen examples cover 
that actually existed. From 1% 
1915 they enjoyed great pop 
but since have been in neglect 
sequently they are much less pl 
than mutates, and generally th 
far less rich in strategy. Much 
set play may be demolished 
key-move, and if new variatio: 
few they appear violent and 
tractive. 
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Problem No. 3, by G. Heathcote 
Black—Seven Pieces. 


White—Seven Pieces. 


White to play and mate in two 


Our No. 3 above, by a fal 
English composer w ho died last 
is one of the finest block-threat 
movers. It easily took first prize 
American Chess Bulletin block-t 
composing tourney in 1911. Anc 
outstanding example stands to 


credit of the late Dr. H. W. Betin 


of Cincinatti, a matter of ten 


later capturing first prize in on 
the Good Companions Club regula 


competitions. 
Solution of Problem No. 2 
Key-move 1.K-R5, waiting 
If R-Kt7; 2.Q-B3 mate. If B 
2.Q-Kt4 mate. If P-K7; 2.QxQP 
If KxP:; 2.Q-B4 mate. If RxQ; 2 
mate. If P-Q7:; 2.B-B2 mate. 
The set mates in reply to R 
B-Kt7 and P-K7 are 2.B-B3, 
(K3) and 2.Kt-Q2 respectivels 
are demolished through the key 
giving a flight-square. 
“CEN 


Gila monsters are among the 
creatures alive. If the creatures 
endowed with man’s _ sensitivit 
beauty and ugliness, it seems sa 
say that the males and females 
never be able to overcome their n 
repugnance, and the genus would 
ply die out.—Science News Lett 

We'd like to see the writer b 
agreeing to that. 
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HAROLD WINCOTT 


d stormy, but they have had a 
1umdrum economic placidity 
is hidden a quiet revolution 


oisily and bloodily for their 
occasion, 


conferred on them, almost, it 
sithout the people knowing 
s happening. And yet, deep 


ish are proverbially prone to 
pleasures sadly, is a mat- 
small significance. 

the extent 

Canadians 

e plentitude of the self-serv- 
and the rapid growth of the 


following catalogue of 
of which have happened 
mid-summer: 


is been derationed. 


but are worth eating 
sWeet rationing has also 


matter of days. And vou can 
instead ot 
S “pool” petrol. 

be freed from the ration 

Already, my wife finds it 
ibarrassing saving “No” to 
the extra dozen or 


dealings have been restored 
lite.a number of commodity 
government 
business of buying and 
aw materials and letting in- 
1d for itself. Since these are 





Quiet Revolution 
in britain 
LQ 


some of the commodities are dollar 
commodities, holders of sterling out- 
side this country find the pound will 
buy what dollars will. In other words, 
while everyone talks about making 
Sterling convertible, in effect it’s al- 
ready becoming so. 

Builders are advertising houses for 
sale, cost £1,900 freehold, no legal 
charges, no road costs, repayments 
39s.5d a week. Hitherto, virtually all 
new houses have been for letting 
only. 

Packets of Players cigarettes lie 
around ahove the counter without a 
buyer in sight. Not brands no Eng- 
lishman ever heard of before the 
shortage, but Players! 

The housewife can now buy decor- 
ated china. Not phoney export re- 
jects at exorbitant prices but the 
genuine article at merely high prices. 

Now all this—and I could quote 
a good many more items and still 
not exhaust my catalogue—may no 
sound very impressive to a North 
American audience. But to postwar 
Britain it does amount to a revolt- 
tion. As such, it’s worth examination 


How did it happen? As a firm be- 
liever in monetary discipline, I'd like 
to give all the credit to Mr. R. A. 
Butler's new monetary policy. Cer- 
tainly, that new policy has been a 
potent influence. Industry, which 
earlier had found itself encouraged 
by ultra cheap credit to hoard stocks 
of raw materials, now finds hoard- 
ing too expensive. There's pressure 
from the bank to reduce your over- 
draft. Your house mortgage costs you 
more. Money is just that little bit 
scarcer. 

But there have been other factors 
at work. Mr. Butler’s Budget cut 
about £150 millions off the food 
subsidies, and although he gave tax 
and other concessions which went 
part of the way to offset the effect, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 





ROY H. DAVIS, President of Atlas Steels Ltd. 


Who’s Who in Business 
COOQKOVS 


% SIXTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Roy H 


Davis is an energetic man whose 


five years’ U.S. Naval Service (as an 
ordnance officer) before and during 
World War I still show in his manner. 
Tall and sparely-built (6ft. 1 inch, 
170 Ibs.), he rarely sits back in relaxa- 
tion either at work or in his farm- 
stvle home at Fonthill, Ont.. where 
family parties reunite his three mat ried 
daughters, his son Richard, and six 
grandchildren 

It was while he was manager of 
the Crucible Stee! Company's Park 
works at Pittsburgh that he started 
visiting Canada, first for hunting and 
fishing, later on business. He liked 


what he saw. “Canada _ impressed 
me: I felt I could almost see it grow- 
ing”, he has said since. “It became an 


inspiration to me because of the great 
opportunity w hich future development 
offered”. 

On one of his combined business 
and pleasure trips north of the borde: 
he saw just the steel plant he wanted 
It was small and ill-equipped but he 
was aware of its terrific potentialities 
and had confidence he could do the 
job. So he bought it and set about 
raising money for improvements. 

With earnest conviction, he toured 


the Pittsburgh area seeking funds 


And to one man who wanted to visit 


the firm in which he was being asked 


to invest $10,000 the 


replied: “You don't want 


new 


president 


t 
~2 the 
to see the 


plant. It’s nothing much but some old 


machinery and old bu 
asking vou to invest your b 
and what I can make of 


I'm 






that plant” 


Rov H. Davis got his money—more 


besides. And what he 


WS Made Ol 


yode 


+ 


that cramped little steelworks at 


Welland, Ontario, has 
of Cat 





vadian industrial hi 


become part 


torv and set 


a pattern for steelmen the world over 


i 


In June of this vear 


Atlas Steels 


Limited. a 1lO00-acre colossus which 


now sprawls for over a mile along the 


side of the murky Welland Canal, 


celebrates its 


presidency of the former 
who became so fond ot 
was naturalized 18 years 


It has been a quarter 


ilmost unbroken success 


the start the company 


under the 
Oregonian 


Canada he 


ntir { 
eentury ol 


Right from 


returned a 


yrofit and has continued to do so 


| . 
It is a tribute to his steady hand and 
} 


breadth of vision that Atlas not only 


survived the 1929 Stock Market crash, 


less than a vear after the 


m’s incep- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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als Dominion 
Textile Co. 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


DIVIDEND 
Quarters per cent (154 
on the Preferred Stock of 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
for the 
1953 
shareholders of 


jeclared 


Limited 


Marct 


195 


By order of the Board, 


Montreal 


I 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


HAM 






Hl HHH! i 


BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


Insurance Company Limited 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


MONTREAL 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


CORPN. LIMITED 


penne oa i908 


NEW YORK 
NER BRANTFORC HAMILT N OTTAWA Q 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 





“iséow Star 


Eagle 


of London, England 
td 


The British Crown 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
% 


British Northwestern 
Insurance Company 


Eagle Star Bldg., 217 Bay St., Toronto 
R. HOLROYDE 


Assistant Manager 


J.H. 


Manager for Canada 


of 


quarter ending 3lst 
payable 


R. D 


February 18th, 1953 


record 16th March, 


# 
Security National 
Insurance Company 


& 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


RIDDEL 





One and Three- 
) has been 


March, 1953, has 


16th April, 1953, a 
March, 1953. 


Limited 
| 


ARCHIBALD 
Secretary 
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PEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


payable Ist Apnil 


By order of the Board, 


| R. D. ARCHIBALD, 


Montreal, February 18th, 
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CERI Dominion, 
Textile Co. 


Notice of Common Stock Dividend 


FINAL DIVIDEND of fif 
(15c) per share for the year ending 31st 
been declared on the 
Common Stock of DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY, Limited, 

1953, to shareholders 


Gold &-Dross 


“QU Ovwr 


General Motors 


iY WOULD you consider General 
4) Motors a good investment at the 
present price of 66? They seem to be 
expecting a good year, by all reports. 
Do vou think I should wait for a while 
before buying any stocks?—L. A. E. 
Oshawa. 

General Motors must be rated 
one of the best investment stocks in 
the country. As the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, it not ‘only supplies 
more than 40 per cent of all cars 
sold on this continent but it has im- 


portant divisions such as Allison, 
which supplies jet engines for air- 
craft, Frigidaire, household appli- 
ances, and numerous sub-divisions 
producing roller bearings, electrical 


equipment, etc. 

The current prospects are for con- 
tinued high level production of cars 
and trucks as_ material limitations 
ease. Competition in the automobile 
field is likely to be intensified this 
year as all producers are stepping up 
their sales efforts. 

This sales outlook could be drasti- 


cally revised should the new USS. 
Administration reapply credit con- 
trols and force higher down pay- 


ments and shorter financing periods 
for cars. 

In this event General Motors would 
still be better off than any other 
motor company as the Company’s 
profit margins are much greater than 
the others, averaging some 20 per 
cent before taxes. 

The present dividend rate of $4 
per year seems in little danger in 
any event, for estimated earnings for 
1953 appear to be about $6. 

Marketwise, the picture appears a 
little different. The stock has recent- 
ly topped at 6934 and reacted to 65. 
The imposition of credit controls 
would likely bring some selling in 
the motor stocks and an extension 
of the decline to around 58 seems 
possible from the technical point of 
view. Should the market suffer a se- 
vere decline, the 1952 low of 50 
could be tested. 

We would suggest that you exer- 
cise patience and purchase small 
lots on a scale down on weakness as 
the dividend yie'd approaches 8 per 
cent. 


Quebec Labrador 


a 1 AM THE owner of shares in 
= Quebec Labrador and should be 
obliged if vou could give me any in- 
formation as to its present position 
and future prospects.—C. J. L., Van- 
couver, 


Latest reports on Quebec Labrador 
say that work has been concentrated 


in the southern part of the p open 
covered by the exploration  jcense 
There an area of some 150 square 
miles has been selected for ni ‘re ex. 
tensive prospecting. 

It is planned to fly a magne’ meter 
survey of this, and surroundi coun- 
try, to locate low reading an: nalies, 
that is, areas where the lowest :nagne- 
tism is concentrated. The pu: ose of 
this is to outline possible co: entra. 
tions of haematite ore that w | have 
a low enough silica content to >¢ con- 
sidered commercial grade ore 

If satisfactory indications cevelop, 
a drilling program will be led out 
This work, obviously, will take con- 
siderable time to complete so that 
definite results will not be ob:ainable 
for some months. 

While the annual report for {952 is 
not yet available, we are told that 
treasury funds have been maintained 
by the sale of stock under option. At 
last report, 4,791,671 shares of the 
5 million authorized have been issued 


Royal Dutch Petroleum 


B 1AM TOLD that the only way a 
investor can Ssecttre an inte rest in 
the Shell Oil Company of Canada is 
through the purchase of Royal Dutch 
Petroleum shares. I find no mention 
of this stock either in New York or 
Toronto listings. Can you tell me 
where this stock is traded and some: 
thing about the company, and 
you consider it a good investment? 
R. A. B., Toronto. 

The stock of Shell of Canada is 
ee ipres equally by the Shell Oil Co 

America and the Shell Caribbean 
: o., and is not available to the public 
As these companies lead back to the 
parent Dutch-British companies tt 1s 
best, perhaps, to begin at the top o! 
the pyramid of companies and work 
down to explain the corporate set up 
of what is known as the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum he ds 6 
per cent and Shell Transpo:t and 
Trading of London holds 40 p.r cent 
of all the stock of three ma sud 
sidiaries: The Batavian Petroleum Co. 
The Shell Petroleum Co., a The 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. [hes 
are the principal operating con) anes 

Batavian, besides Far East: 1 op 
erations, controls Shell Car: bean 
(100 per cent) Shell of A: verica 
(65 per cent) and Shell of | inada 
(SO per cent). Shell Petroleu: cor 
tro's a number of subsidiari + ane 
is distributing agent for the © ‘oup 
in Europe. Anglo-Saxon mana °s the 
transportation business which | ludes 
the world’s largest tanker f!-t © 
nearly 600 ships. 

The ‘ ‘group,” which represen! some 
400 companies engaged in ver) 
phase of the oil business from crude 
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production to petrochemicals, pro- 
duced. transported, refined and 
© market! in 1951, some 549 million 
DF barrel: of oil in its world wide opera- 
Sm tions 214 per cent of the world’s 
: supp! ; ia 
The group” is exceeded in size 
ae onh standard Oil of New Jersey 
> and th. tremendous post-war expan- 
sion ch has been financed out of 
earnil is increasing its stature 
rapid ; 
ss Ro Dutch is traded “over the 
PF counte:” in New York and by some 
©) Toron’: brokers in what are known 


as N York shares issued by the 
Chase “ational Bank. Negotiations 
are reportedly under way to have the 
ied on the New York Stock 
e and possibly the Toronto 

It currently is trading 
here the 1952 dividend of 
ives a yield of nearly 6 per 


stock 






f America is listed on the 
York exchange and currently 
o8!2 with a dividend of $3.00. 
s either stock will give you 
ition in Shell of Canada. Both 
considered as investment class 
Royal Dutch, having doub!ed 
ts in the post-war years, has 
8 a book value of $43 per share if the 
© holdings of Shell of America are in- 


" 

Z 

o 
© 
= 






cluded. It is the only major oil com- 

> pany selling below book value. 
© Ayan investment we have no hesita- 
} tion in recommending the stock for 
F long term holding. As the “group” 


principal supplier of fuel oils 
to perennially coal hungry Europe 
earnings should hold up better than 
the major American oil companies in 





ps the event of a decline in business 
F) activity and dividends should hold 
E> stable and possibly increase with much 
of the expansion programs completed. 


, Kenu ell Oil 


\VE been advised to purchase 
e Kenwell Oil as an invest- 
Vhat is your opinion?—l. C., 
onto, 
the terms of the option agree- 
iown in the prospectus, where 
is Optioned to the sponsor 
nts a share, it would require 
deal of imagination to class 
e as an investment at the 
narket price of 1.71. Get a 
the prospectus and read the 
greements. 


matic Hone 


OCK called Micromatic Hone 
recently recommended to me. 
ind it is traded on the Amer- 
k Exchange. Can you give 
nformation on the company? 
Vl., Toronto. 


matic Hone is the leading 


1 producer of honing equip- 
Men! ‘hese machine tools are used 
in tl! 


roduction of automotive en- 
gine ins and other products where 
a ve ccurate and smooth finish is 
demiided in cylinders, etc. 

(hb company is an important sup- 
Plicr © the automotive industry and 
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the broad retooling program for new 
models, together with the defence 
programs has increased demands for 
their equipment. 


Like other machine tool builders 
they have been subject to the usual 
cyclic pattern of machine tool de- 
mand and have had to bear a heavy 
load of excess profits taxes due to 
their low, pre-Korean, tax base. 


Reduction of the excess profits 
taxes next June should improve earn- 
ings considerably and permit an in- 
crease in the dividend rate, now $1 
per annum. This dividend at the cur- 
rent American Stock Exchange mar- 
ket price of 13% offers a yield of 
7’ per cent. Thus the stock appears 
to be a reasonably priced investment. 


Montreal Locomotive 


WHAT IS the outlook for Montreal 
Locomotive Works?—G. A. R., 

Toronto. 

Montreal Locomotive is primarily 
a capital goods producer. It pro- 
duces diesel electric locomotives, and 
equipment for the steel, petroleum, 
petrochemical and other industries. 

As such it is very dependent upon 
a high level of industrial and railroad 
activity, when capital expenditures 
are made for the-expansion of plants 
and the renewing of older facilities. 

While, as a spokesman for the com- 
pany recently stated, the short term 
prospects of the firm are good although 
costs are expected to rise somewhat, 
the longer term outlook does not 
appear too favourable. New capital 
investments are showing a decline, 
after a more than 100 per cent in- 
crease in our productive capacity, 
and may decline more sharply if the 
deflationary forces evident in declining 
commodity prices and increased in- 
terest rates expand into other fields. 

The downward trend the stock has 
followed for more than a year would 
seem to discount such possibilities 
and the dividend of 80 cents, offering 
a yield of 5.3 per cent makes the stock 
rather unattractive as an investmen: 
medium at present prices. 


Gridoil 


WHAT IS your opinion of Gridcil? 

No news ever seems to appear on 
it. 1 would like to get some idea of ihe 
prospects for this company and witat 
development work they are doing. 
—F, H. B., Hamilton. 

Gridoil is still essentially a land 
play with properties checkerboarded 
throughout the southern halves of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Acreage 
totalled 523,000 acres at last report. 
This places the company in an excel- 
lent position to take advantage of any 
discoveries made in the Williston 
Basin by active exploration companies. 

With no production to offset the 
cost of rentals and leases on the hold- 
ings, working capital is subject to a 
steady depletion and until a drilling 
program actually develops oil or gas 
reserves Gridoil must be considered 
a pure speculation. 





An Important Difference 


The difference between a conservative investment 
and one involving a speculative risk of capital is 
not always clear to investors. 


If you are in doubt about the safety of principal 
or income from any security you now hold or 
contemplate buying, you are invited to consult 
with us. We will gladly supply you facts upon 
which to base your decision to buy or sell. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 


Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 
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Established 1908 


ss 


We offer a complete statistical and analytical service to 
individuals and institutions. 


WATT « WATT 


6-8 Jordan Street ~ MEMBERS 
TORONTO TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSN. 

OF CANADA 


Telephone 
EM. 3-7151 


Private wires to 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK - FORT WILLIAM - PORT ARTHUR - WINNIPEG 
LONDON, ONT. - BUFFALO 


Branch offices: Fort William, Port Arthur and London, Ontario, 


Babson’s 
Canadian Reports Limited 


Publishers Of 


BABSON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE — for business men and 
investors. Subscribers receive personal analyses of holdings—specific 
buy and sell advices—consultation privileges. Price $112.00 yearly 


AND 


BABSON’S “REPORTS ON CANADIAN MINES” — a bulletin service of 
special value to those whose principal interest lies in mining stocks. 
An excellent source from which to obtain FACTS before committing 
funds to mining securities. Price $45.00 yearly. 


For a nominal sum we will send you the current, and next two issues of bulletins of 
either or both of these nationally-known services. 


REMEMBER — 
PREPARATION TODAY = PROFITS TOMORROW 


BABSON’S CANADIAN REPORTS LTD., 
511 HARBOUR COMMISSION BLDG., 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO. 


Dear Sirs: 
Please send me the following TRIAL SERVICE(S): 


Babson's Personal Investment Service— $2.00 attached. 
Babson's ‘‘Reports On Canadian Mines''— $2.00 attached. 
—Both Services — $3.00 attached. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 


(Please PRINT clearly) 
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A. W. EAat mURE, 
President Managing Director 
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Higher Yields 


% THERE is a traditional warning 
signal in the securities markets 
these days. 

Old hands on the street always ap- 
pear worried when bonds give a 
better income than common stocks. 
Bond yields are at their highest point 
in fifteen years. It is not uncommon 
to find that bonds and debentures of 
good Canadian companies now give 
a better annual income for your in- 
vestment dollar than do common 
Shares of the same companies. 

For example, if we invested $860 in 
a $1,000 Imperial Oil Limited, 3% 
debenture due 1969, we would get 
an annual income of $30 while an 

25 shares 
of Imperial Oil Common would 
bring only $20 at present dividend 
rates. The same true of Dominion 
Stores Limited. bonds and its 
shares. Other examples could be cited. 

It is recognized that companies 
in certain industries have a greater 
tial for dividends 
exists in others. The fact re- 


investment of $875.00 in 


Is 
5 


increased 





mains however, that a maladjustment 
is evident when the senior securities 
of any company give a better income 
the investor than common shares. 
Fither bond prices are too low or 
stock prices are too high. Perhaps a 
ook at the U.S. market will give us 
some kev. : 

The bonds and debentures of our 
own Canadian corporations, from the 
standpoint of return of the invest- 
ment, are in the main much more at- 
tractive than those of similar com- 
panies in the U.S.A. Again, if a 
thousand dollars were invested in 


Bell Telephone 4!2°7. due 1967, the 


annual income would be $45; while 


On an investment at today’s cost of 








$93 (U.S.), a thousand dollar de- 
ber e of American Telephone & 

: h Co 234%, due 1975, 
would bring in only $27.50 per year. 


M4 rHE contrary is true of the com- 
#8 mon stocks of these companies, 


Yetter return on the in- 


vestment being obtainable from the 
U.S. counterpart. In brief, certain 
Canadian commen © shares appear 
high in price in relation to similar 


U.S. stocks and Canadian bonds are 
quite evident'y low in price in rela- 
o U.S. bonds. 

The significance of this may be 
that Canadians, and the many others 
interested in Canadian securities, are 
placing far more stress on the growth 
potential ot common stocks than 
upon the security to be found in 
senior well protected bonds and de- 
Dentures of our corporations. Con- 
sequently stocks are bid up to levels 
which future earnings may or may 
not justify, while bonds and deben- 
tures are by comparison neglected. 


The highlights in bond financing 






A Caution Note 


of direct interest to the Car 
vestor so far this year have 
The 100 million Gover; 
Canada, 3°34. due Jan 
1978, offered to give a 
3.85%. This issue was on! 
ately well received by the 
investor. It is felt that this 
only the forerunner of a m 
one which may be more 
The 5 million Cocksht 
Equipment Ltd. 5%, oc 
Fund debentures due Fe! 
1968. offered to vield S% 
bentures at the option of t 
are convertible into comm 
at the rate of 60 shares p 
debenture, f.e., at a price 
per share up to 1956 and at 
prices thereafter. These d 
were well-received and are 
a small premium over issue | 


Ross J 


Roy H. Davis 


CONTINUED FROS 


tion, but actually grew in th 
sion years that followed. 
Some of Canada’s bou 
dustrial development since t! 
can be traced to Atlas Stec 
energetic and farsighted 
Scarcely an industry throug! 


Dominion carries on its ope 
without the gleaming tool steel 
high speed or cold drawn, the stainles 


and hollow drill mining steels 
Atlas is the country’s main 
Partly as a result of giga 
time expansion to fulfil gov 
contracts (the plant increasc 
some 700 per cent) the post. 
have shown the most remark 
of all. Net profits of $3,471! 
1951 were almost triple the 
vear’s figures and more t 
times the figure for 1939. 
There have been many ma 
innovations: Canada’s first n 
hot rolling of stainless steel 
country’s first mill for hot 
Stainless strip; and, last vea 
stallation of the first contin 
duction casting equipment 
in North America, which 
to bypass lengthy processes 
ingot molds and blooming |! 
And so the man who 
confidence in 1928 can ¢ 
complishment two and a hal 
later. Atlas workers enjoy hi 
sate working conditions a! 
than-average opportunities 
sonal advancement. It Is 1 
Rov Davis's regard tor thet 
had Karsh take pictures ol 
it their work. “Steel mant 
he says, “requires self-reli 
dividual etfort and independ 
ing and the pictures helped 
gain the dignity their work d 
JOHN 
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None of this, of course, should be trades, 
taken to mean that it will be roses. to 


the Churchillian 
prevent rail fares 


intervention 
from rising. 


policies necessary to produce these 
things will be as palatable as the fis- 


! Revolution 










roses, all the way for the Conserva- Wage increases were the second larg- cal policies of 1952. But at least 1952 ' | 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 tives from now on. Without much est of any year on record. has one overwhelming credit. The f! 

eo burden remained for the a a Butler was much too If the decisions reached at the re- British people got reacquainted with ' 
: There has been a small - enient with us last year. The budge- cent Commonwealth Conference are freedom.’. And, looking on its face, 






n unemployment (although tary concessions were too many and 
: figure represented under 2 i big. The size of the deficit as the 
“ of the working population) current year draws to a close suggests 
i. ie increase in short-time they will be smaller and fewer next 
ae The home market has bene- time. There were the pump-priming 
n what the economists call sorties to rescue the consumer goods 


to make any sense, the British pub- 
lic, with its role of capital provider 
for the rest of the Empire, faces a 
period of higher exports, greater sav- 
ings and reduced consumption. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the fiscal 


they found it pleasant. If they find 
it worth working for—really work- 
ing -for—in 1953, this country can 
still; save itself by its exertions and 
other parts of the world by its ex- 
ample. 
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Can. tian in. ka 4 exports”—goods original- 
have >een i 4 iy for overseas markets which 
vernnent of ff | oi be sold there and were in 
Janu:ry 15 4 co ice thrown back to the 
a urn of Hm 1, ver. Generally, when there’s 
Onl. moder q <0 iy new, or extra quantities to 
the average he ht, the price is up a bit, 
this issue js wh ieans you buy less of some- 
1m larger hit 
re active i \ so it goes on. It all approxi- 
ksh Farm mat ry closely to what some ot 
convertible NS 5S cted all along: a sellers’ mar- 
t etcyruary ket was confidently expected to 
5%. The de- last years disappears virtually 
of the holder ove it with a 5 per cent increase 
mm shares vy and a 5 per cent fall in 
'S per 31,0 de And psychologically, the 
ice ( 


-- ae ov effect can be very important, 
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f The Portage la Prairie Mutual Insurance Company for the year 





Cc MILLER, Q.C.. President A. H. THORPE, General Manager 


E H. MUIR, Vice President 
E. D. ALDER, Q.C JAMES McKENZIE 


= DIRECTORS: . H. MUIR E. L. KITCHEN 
oa J. C. MILLER, Q.C G. G. TIDSBURY 


J. T. TRIMBLE 


: THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE COMPANY IN WESTERN CANADA 


The Company operates under the Dominion Insurance Act and is subject to Annual Inspection by Dominion Government Officials 
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An Ultra Modern Bathroom 
“Standard-Dominion” Equipped 


FREE HOME BOOK 
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jor notving Pictures a wide choice of kitchen sinks, bathroom fixtures, 
of the modern and heating equipment of all types available through 
ibove will mvince vou. leating and plumbing retailers who sell. service and in- 
tall. ¢ r ney-saving tacts—just mail this coupon. 
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have got by the editorial board of the 
Boys’ Own Paper. She is a be sti 
but rather severe girl who disa 
of her father and his French »roteos 
ind doesn’t want any part the 
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From the Official Repe 4 
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Mr. Sruartr (Charlotte 
hon. member ever produc suga 
beets. fish or anything else 
time”? 

Mr. Hanse_t (Macleod cs 
get the first part of the questi a 

Mr. Stuart: Has the hon ember : 
ever produced sugar beets, ag Re 


products or fisheries products 

Mr. RILEY (Saint John-Alb N 
but he read a book. 

AN Hon. MEMBER ‘It’s 
book” Ee 

Mr. HANSELL: I have not duce 


sugar beets except in my own backyar 








and I have never produced an 


cept those I have caught w 1004 
line and sinker 
Mr. Ritey: Were they vot : 








Mr. SruarT: You want to he : 
cause you might change your nd a 

SOME HON. MEMBERS: Ord 

Mr. HaANSELL: Mr. Speake : 
der for one to familiarize oneself wih Bm 
fish or sugar beets, it is not essa a 
for one to have grown them mig % 
ask my friend if he has ever ached ae 
a sermon in his life 3 

Mr. Stuart: I think perhaps [ h 

Mr. Hansel Well. that 
good 

Mr. RILEY His sermon som 
sense [to it 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipe No 
Centre): Was it on smuggling 

AN HON. MEMBER: It was 
anvway 

Mr. HANSEL! 1 am glad ‘ 
that my hon. friend has pr C 
sermon, but even if he hac nol q 
would say that he had a pert righ a 


to criticize a preacher 










Last vear she went west 






enora and she reports all ence 





warm and apprecietev in iggge 
like Fort William and smaller s 


came 








Geraldton where a cat 





concert.—From a report in 
Globe and Mail 

For ourselves, we don't ca 
stulf. 







for this modern 
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Conversation Pieces: 












A be 
\ NOTHER chance to get triskedekaphobia this month if you're 
: in Greek word category of having “a fear of Friday the 


ancient belief that aquamarine, the March 


in ; ef@? —# thirteenth” 





rong b Dirthstone, imparted fearlessness and amiability to its weare! 


Calgarian Bettv Mitchell. annual director-competito: 


Dominion Drama Festiva!s, spending three months at the A 


- 7 Y, YY lf Francaise in Paris, “to improve my faltering French” as she 
F recently wrote Mr. and Mrs. Gordon M. Letson ot 















ecently us oO 
Vancouver en route to two months in South Africa, by plane 
ik first to London, England, to visit Mr. Letson’s sister. . 
A AA AA 
2.@=5e Mrs. Beverlev Baxtet i ; Elizabeth Arden’s new “Basic Sheen” 
liquid make-up base . Norman Hartnell visiting 
Noss Montreal . . . the utilitarian 1 tor Ce tec » the 
nterior decoration class with a new model designed to be covered 
vith matching kitchen curtain or tableck nate 
TCLS square pie tins on sale in New York Quebee champion skie 
Rosemarie Schutz of Mont Gabriel Ski Club Frances Datoc 
and Norris Bowden back from second spot at the World 
Figure Skating Championships (SATURDAY NIGHT featured them 
dd g January 31) to compete in North American championships 
- the Toronto Skating Club Carnival next week 2 The 
Provincial latures now hard at work after opening highlights 
les that included the maiden speech of Saskatchewan's only woman 
x MP, Mrs. J. E. Cooper of Regina, and the important Emily Post 
question faced by BC’s Education Minister, Tilly Rolston 






as to whether a lady cabinet minister wears a hat in the 






House (she didn’t) ... Three cairn terriers owned by 






Mrs. George W. Hyslop of Brockville, Ont., sweeping the boards 






at dogdom’s snooty 77th Westminster Kennel Club show 









my in New York... Princess Gourielli (beauty authority 
i 
Helena Rubinstein) airmailing impressions of the French couturier 
shows, with comments on Maggy Rouff’s interest in white 
vor organdy, Schiaparelli’s use of “pants” for sportsweai women 
2 getting a hefty pat on the back from a New York assembly 






line official whose company prefers women to men for the 














= obvious-to-women reasons of steadier nerves, keener eyesight and 
more patience . . . a seed catalogue suggesting everbearing 
1eNn g strawberries as a border hedge and March as indoor planting 
-VE . time S . . . Five Pacific northwest Altrusa clubs in first get- 
ii together dinner in honor of newly formed Victoria and Nanaimo 
tha clubs ... the Collectors’ Pieces at Toronto’s Art Gal ery, inc uding a 
3-ounce silver bleeding bowl from around 1680 March. the 
yn 





first month of the new vear betore the Jul 








1 called “Hlyd-monath’—loud or stormy month—by the 


anc 










































g Anglo-Saxons . . . Montreal’s B'nai B'rith producing a book 
s called “Women’s Work’’—never done, of course—and 
ad naturally including recipes and fashion notes the Victoria 
pl wedding of Norah Ann Hughes, granddaughter of Brig.-Gen and 
Pre Mrs. W. St. Pierre Hughes of Ottawa x The amazement 
of the West, Montreal and Halif: 
the locale of a popular novel, as in Grace Irwin’s “Least of 
All Saints.” now 
st in Toronto itself . Mrs. Alice Starl 
ill e ; ; ‘ ay 
winner in ninth International Color Slide Exhibit, auspices ot 
Het S Toronto Camera Club Soprano Lois Marshall 
can by Arturo Toscanini to sing with NBC Symphony Orchestra 
Port: & Ward no . 
aa ‘ oo ee ; March 28 ... wedding of Margaret Rutherford of Edmonton. 
LADY TUPPER of HW oinn peg (story on folloving page). ; - ; 
+ 6 ‘ : : grand-daughter of the late Hon. A. C. Rutherford, first 
c: : £ 








premier of Alberta. 


SPRING COMES EARLY 
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on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Lady Madge Tupper: 
Alice to Ballet 


-<QEPYrr 


By FRANK MORRISS 


4 WINNIPEG’S drama circles used to 
AY have their own little party game, 
and it was this: “Suppose you put 
Lady Tupper and Nancy Pyper in an 
empty room: suppose you locked the 
door and left them: when you opened 
it in half an hour, which one would 
he ilive” : 

Nobedyv ever dared to do this. of 


course uneasil 


People used to. stir 





d leok for the nearest exit if they 
Were together in a crowded drawing 
room or a theatre lobby. Certainly, 
nobody has ever come along worthy 


of Lady Tupper’s mettle since Nancy 


west ' | 
Pype left to make assaults on To- 


ronto’s House and Canada's 


navy 


These two histrionic gladiators en- 


livened Winnipeg's theatrical scene in 
the late 1920°s and the early 1930's 


Winnipeg’s drama has neve! 
ed from the 
Lady 


sulting the wrong people 


recover- 
shock. and of late Vears 
Tupper has had her fun in- 
at the right 
time. bossing the roost and getting 
things done all in the service of the 
Roval Winnipeg Ballet. 

Indeed, without Lady 
Winnipeg Ballet might 
sickened and died, to be only a mem- 
brief and lively art. It Is 
Lady Tupper’s ability to get on a 
and, like Stephen Lea- 
ride off in all 


Tupper. the 
easily have 


ory of a 


high horse 


cock’s warrior, 


1 direc- 
tions. It is also Lady Tupper’s mad- 
deningly irrational gift, having arriv- 
ed in a number of places, to find 
that each one of them can be of serv- 
ice to the ballet. Her frightening en- 
ergy. her habit of ‘phoning everybody 
at every-which hour of the day or 


night, her ruthless and unswerving 


purpose, have won where cooler heads 


have failed 


— 


Oo IT IS pretty safe to say that there is 
= nobody like Lady Tupper in Can- 


ada. This will cause a great many 


people to heave a sigh of relief and 


might even cause some of them to 
stand up and cheer. But even those 
who are licking their wounds from 


their latest encounter with her will 
admit a grudging admiration for one 
who has done so much and so un- 
selfishly. 

During her career she has played 
Alice in Wonderland, Cleopatra and 
a Lady Lion Tamer, to name only a 
few roles. Now she is being her quix- 


otic self as vice-president of the board 


of the Winnipeg Ballet. Everybody, 


including the board, knows, however, 
that she is the behind the 


throne and that she is quite capable 


pow er 


of pushing that throne on anybody 
who gets in her way which is 
often. She can be as petulant as Alex- 
ander Woolcott, 
Macbeth and as absolute as Napoleon. 
Napoleon, however, met his Water- 
loo. Nobody to date has been able 
to stop Madge Tupper. 

She is a fighter who has never 
heard the gong. She started her act- 


as raging as Lady 


ing career by getting her nose broken 
and she can still show you the tiny 
sear. That was in Ottawa when she 
was I1. She is now 66, but at that 
time she played the lead in Alice in 
Wonderland. Her mother, who must 
have been like her in many ways, had 
made all the costumes as well as adapt- 


ing the Lewis Carroll classic. 
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Litthe Margaret Morse, as she was 
Known in those days, was receiving 
the plaudits of the audience when the 
pack of cards which was thrown as 
part of a theatrical effect, struck little 
Margaret square on the nose. 

“It was a crucifying experience,” 
says Lady Tupper, recalling it today. 
“But I took all my curtain calls.” 

Of late years she has been content 
to throw things while somebody else 
dances in the limelight. 

She was born in Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, on Jan. 28, 1887, but went to 
Ottawa as a child of three. Her father, 
Charles Morse, was a lawyer and a 
member of the civil service. He also 
wrote, while Mrs. Morse painted and 
dabbled in the arts. Margaret was 
precocious and had pieces published 
in the Ottawa Citizen at an early date. 

“IT was a very violent and rebellious 
child.” Lady Tupper. “I was 
difficult and individual and 1 don’t 
think I ever conformed. I like man- 
kind, but when it comes to the indi- 
vidual and here she gives an 
expressive shrug and laughs. “I’m a 
little better now, I think. Life condi- 


Says 





tions you to it, and I suppose jr, 


















































eood for the soul.” ji 
~ A short, handsome wom With ree 
softly waving grey hair she 1, Jike - 
Dorothy Parker, give the firs! npres. a 
sion of being very mild. } 


when you have left the roo; 
quite likely to sum up you 
ality with a pungent descrip 
can be scathingly unkind; she 
revise her opinioa about 

alarming rapidity and peop 
know, when they get up int 
ing, whether they are in co 
with Madge that day or not 








Her tongue is a weapon th: ever. : . 
body fears. Once her ange Ss died im - z 
down, however. she can be cnerow Je ae 
to her epponent. She is qu sa 4 eg 


to admit. for instance, that 
rival, Nancy Pyper. is a 
actress than she ever was. 

After her baptism of theatr cal fir 
she went to a school ope: ited 
New York City by the Sist of 
John the Baptist, a high ¢ cl 
England order. 





WHEN she was 16 an uncle. the i 
Rev. George Peters, w 
seedy parish somewhere in Brook 
befriended a group of Shakesp. 
actors. Margaret) was pressed 

service as Desdemona in 
ance of Othello. Pressed seems t 


an apt description since the act 





the title role nearly strangled her _ : 
After further adventure 
stage she had her formal! “con 
out” in Ottawa. Visiting in W 
peg she met young Charles Tupp 
later Sir Charles, very distantly) re 
married in | 


Peete a 





4 mee 
eR 


They were 

lived in Winnipeg. S 
Lady Tupper directed, she acted. 

she got things done and she argue’ I By | 

violently. When she disagreed wit Bi 

the policies of the Little Theatre be 

der John Craig’s direction, she mx 
She formed her own com B 


called it The Plaver’s Guild. And s% 
is perfectly willing to admit, som 
years later, that splitting Winnipe: 
drama into two factions n 
wrecked it. 

At that time, along with Nella Js 
feris, Col. Henry Osborne. Mart 
Allan and others, she got the supp 
of Lord Bessborough and ped | 
found the Dominion Drama ‘vests 

She sums up this period as 
Seven Years War and adc 
that I resigned.” Not, howe, betor 
she had dislodged the Domin)on Dr 
ma Festival from Ottawa at 
it to Winnipeg for the sessiot 

“It was a tempestuous Werk, 
says with a fine sense of un lerstat 
ment. The cries of fury echoed in th 
lobby of the Walker theatre. 'n hote 
suites and other Winnipeg _ batt 
grounds, but the festival end. | up 
the right end of the financi. stich Bag; 








x THEN World War II sta: ed att 
Lady Tupper knew that ven s® j 
couldn’t compete with that. 
into comparative seclusion ecal’s 
she felt that her only child 
was at the age when she nv ded ¢ 
her mother’s attention. 

This seclusion lasted until -ne % a 
Gweneth Lloyd, who had rec 1 
rived in Winnipeg to start bal. .t 

She promptly knew that 
Winnipeg had provided s 
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reall th her mettle and so she 
took emaining $125 from her 
‘oie ict Player’s Guild and put 

st! place and show on Miss 


ly ballet filly. 
h decided at first she 
r to take up with me be- 


ss the whole works,” says 
er knowingly. But later on, 














When the smoke of battle had died 
away the best laid plans of His Honor 
were in shreds and Their Royal High- 
nesses turned up at the ballet. 

This was Lady 17 upper’s finest hour 
and she rose to the occasion trailing 
clouds of thunder and glory. When, 
on the windy, chill night of the Com- 
mand Performance it was apparent 


1 illet had gone on to artistic that chaos was going to result because 
alo inancial chaos, Lady Tup- cars were not to be parked within the 
e 1umber of Winnipeg’s pro- vicinity of the civic auditorium, she 
nine zens behind the company got on the telephone. She pried 
ind rated it as a non-profit or- Police Chief McIver away from his 
van Lady Tupper’s day of dinner and got him to have the order 
Q rrived. changed. People who were saved long 

| pper has seen the Winni- walks in chill weather were properly 
x2 B put on its professional feet, grateful. 

nd . determined that it shall Always shrewdly aware that a big 
have ice in the sun. The thought social occasion can make an artistic 

idian National Ballet can as Well as a financial success, she has 

thoughts of violence. engineered command performances 

tional Ballet she regards as by the various governors-general at 

upstarts and she has said the Little Theatre, The Player’s Guild 
Boo mber of occasions, includ- and the ballet. 

0 ie she was sent to Toronto Her chief drawback, to date, has 
Wt rd to witness its first per- been in organizing and then destroy- 
I ing, because a project has not come 

ipper refuses to discuss the up to her expectations. 
ywhi scenes — explosions that In the case of the Winnipeg Ballet, 
yackt ill over Winnipeg, and as however, she has realized from the 
don, when she decided that very first that it is something unique 
the t Princess Elizabeth and Prince in Canada’s theatrical life. 
Phi uld attend a Royal Com- At the moment you are reading this 
pmand performance of the Winnipeg she is probably on the telephone 
Ballet. Manitoba’s Lieutenant Gover- prodding somebody into activity. 
or, H R. F. McWilliams, had de- And one thing you can be sure of 
creed erwise. . she is getting her own way. 
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Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


account 





20. Recur 
23. Silas 
25. Sorcerers 
26. Fathead 

Roughen 


28. Live 





DOWN 


2. Unravel 

3 and 9. Robertson 
Davies 

4. Nutriment 

5. Acor? 

6. Catch 

7. Unified 

8. Tresses 

9. See 3 

16. Cedar tree 

Perpetual 

18. Lustful 

19. Molotov 

21. Chekhov 

22. Rising 

24. Scena 

25. Sided 251 
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Hands! 


Elizabeth Arden 


ARDENA HAND LOTION 





with 
(suest Soap 
al no extra cost! 





LIMITED TIME EVENT! 


Stock up now on Elizabeth Arden’s famous 
Ardena Hand Lotion—rich, creamy, and non-sticky— 
and receive Miss Arden’s choice Guest Soap at no 
extra cost in this very special offer. This is the famous 
Elizabeth Arden soap, made on a cream base, hard 


milled, long-lasting and highly scented. 


BLUE GRASS OR JUNE GERANIUM HAND LOTION 


4 oz. plastic bottle with two & oz. plastic bottle wit! 
cakes of guest soap, 


both tor 1.50 


three cakes ot guest soap, 


both tor 2.50 


g 
SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops in Every Town 








’ = ‘ To fathom in the darkness what they 
Feeling Beauty ‘ . ‘ ‘ C 
b . meant. 


But can vou find the sky in silent wires 


Or weave the waves into a well oiled 


I cannot reach the music of machines 

As I can grasp the rainbow and the 
rose wheel? 

Perhaps I do not know what music Or lend the fury of the forest fire 
means— The blow-torch flame that bends a 

Nor understand the beds where beauty 


grow Ss. 


erowing keel? 


Each one of us attempts what he 
It may well be that I am deaf and admires. 
blind Yet let us—tor a change—try what 
To the great feats of alloy and cement. we feel. 


It may well be that I was left behind ANTHONY FRISCH 


am 













CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL 


LINEN’S IMMACULATE TEXTURE 
in a hat of enormous social 
flexibility . . . carefully manipulated wheat 


coloured straw, importantly framed 


in black velvet. Just one 


from a smart and pretty collection 
of Spring chapeaux at EATON’S. 


ATON 


ORGANIZATION — STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


s THE STOLE gajns a new 
impetus, probably becaus 
a most versatile asset to you 
wardrobe. You really shoul 
some time in front of a ful 
mirror just trying out the save 
effects that can be achieved by 
draping the stole in  variot 
around your shoulders. Sto! 
suits even have a_ practical 

value, since they are big, mad 
suit material and lined. Croct 
knitted stoles are certain to b 
lar. They have such an affin 


good style and can be trimmed 


pletely out of grandma’s-da 
nition by looped or tasselled 
or for evening glamour can g| 
metal thread or sequins. 

Stole influence is to be see: 
new long scarf for spring. 
especially new in ombre striped 
Or if you are devoted to squai 
can still be in fashion with a 
by 18 inch printed square scar! 
mar of Montreal has som 
beauties in both styles. 
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W hole 
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ey THE TIARA will probably continue 


to be the important headress moti 


until after June. For formal occ 
nothing is more beautiful t! 


simple rhinestone circlet. M 
in his recent New York show, t 
a tiara with inner cap of. irk 
panne, with softening touch ad 
a royal aigrette. But the Sp: 
fluence is already seen in th 
crown hats of tiny flowerlets, 
on the street or to party lun 
And for ballerina-skirted young 
Eaton’s is showing a tiny rhir 
encrusted “Swan Lake’ crown 


aSlons 
an 
John 


tur 
ature 


lescent 


led b 


ng in- 


half- 
arable 
neons 


brides 





estone- 


which 


of course, should be worn with 


floating shoulder-length veil ani 
strapped ballet slippers. 


¥ CORONATION is also a 
theme in jewellery. Coro ha 


dramatized the Coronation 
itself in a gold-plated pin with 
colored stones representing th 
much-guarded Stone of Sco 
royal crown comes in matchin 
plated-with-jewels set of ¢ 
necklace and pin; while the O 
a bracelet as well to its se 
Trifari of New York turns 
English posies for his Spring 
tion, saluting jasmine, dogwo 
lily pad in enamel, in tones 0! 
nation Red, Royal Blue and 
White. 


Fi FRESH PINK and soft grey 
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B tree. ch is rather young and excit- 
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® been there for over half a century and 
know there is no hurry about 
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gin spreading the first thin 
Blacquer on their buds about 
m the t we decide to paint 
B the front porch. As harbingers 
fof spring they are no more depend- 
m adle t a slow clock. 
| springtime the configuration 
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Lighter Side 


Some Signs of the Season 


sometimes we forget about her and 
she has to spend some time clawing 
the glass and looking inside for a 
rescuer. There are also the supplemen- 
tary marks left by George the visiting 
cat, who spends a great deal of time 
clawing the window and looking in- 
side for Lulu. When it stops snowing, 
I shall go out and clean the window, 
and I shall then feel that spring is 
on the way. 

This is the season, too, when the six 
and seven-year-old fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love. The boys and girls 
have been going by to school all win- 
ter, the little boys in one group, the 
little girls in another, all muffled in 
leggings and ski-jackets and helmets, 
and all sturdily encased in their nat- 
ural and mutual enmity. Then sud- 
denly, with no warning from the cal- 
endar, they begin scrawling on the 
front brickwork in pink and blue 
chalk: “Yoo-hoo Sammy!” “Marlene 
loves George”. This is a strict- 
ly seasonal phenomenon and 
lasts for about a week, after 
which they withdraw again 
into their mysterious isolation. 

It is a seasonal sign, too, 
when something impels the housewife 
to go down cellar and look over the 
garden furniture. There is the table 
marked with rings and charred with 
cigarette burns, and the deck chair 
with the long clean rent where the 
last summer guest fell through in the 
final warm spell of the season. Noth- 
ing whatever here to suggest the first 
dandelion or the sudden ardent gleam 
of forsythia. Yet it is the springtime 
impulse that has led her down, in 
spite of herself, to make the most 
depressing survey of the year. How 
much can the garbage man, a rigor- 
ously selective type, be persuaded to 
cart away? What about the empty 
paint cans, the blown and rigid um- 
brellas, the single galosh abandoned 
last winter on the lawn, the row ot! 
oil lamps left over from the Hydro 
Electric shortage, the irredeemable 
bottles? What to do with the old ho 
water boiler that the garbage collector 
has been steadily rejecting since 1946? 


SPRING IS On the way or we 
z wouldn't be aware of the accumu- 
lated debris of the year, or suddenly 
conscious of the eavestroughs, which 
have been dripping steadily all through 
the mild winter. It is certainly at hand, 
with the appearance of the Finance 
Minister’s pre-election Budget, earlier 
than the earliest crocus. (The supple- 
mentary budget may come later, in- 
dicating a hard winter, but it is too 
early to worry about that yet.) 

Most reliable sign of all, the Press 
is beginning to agitate for an AIll- 
Canadian Program at the CNE. Now 
the sap is really beginning to rise in 
our native veins. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 


‘Viyella 


"WASH AS WOOL.. .IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 
For yourself and children of every age, you 
can make smart looking clothes of ‘Viyella’ 
—in authentic tartans, checks, prints, or plain 
shades. For blouses, skirts, dresses, pyjamas, 
play-suits or school uniforms nothing wears 
and washes like ‘Viyella’. There is nothing to 
equal the dressmaking possibilities of ‘Viyella’ 
—the amazing fabric with the amazing guar- 
antee— ‘Wash as Wool—if it Shrinks we re- 
place’. ‘Viyella’ is entirely British made— 
spun, woven, and finished in Great Britain by 
William Hollins & Company Ltd. since 1784 
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A product of 
Canada’s Oldest Distillery 
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a light friendly whisky 
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‘Loth pleased and proud 
about her linoleum floors, 
says Mrs. Membery 


Today’s linoleums are for a// your “living” rooms. Here 
for example, is how Mrs. Membery has used Dominion 
Linoleum floors in her lovely suburban home. Not just in 
the kitchen — though there of course, too — but in the 
dining room, the hall, the master bedroom, the children’s 
bedrooms, the bathrooms . . . Notice the interesting use of 
color and pattern, and how they contribute to the total 
effect. What you can’t see is the restful. noiseless resilience 
of Mrs. Membery’s floors, and the hours of “floor-work” 
they save her every month (dirt just swishes off linoleum’s 
satiny surface). These truly modern, permanent floors 
were built right into the house — just like 
hardwood — over a low-cost base. In fact, 
vou can “build with linoleum” for no 
more than you would pay for hardwood. 


Mrs. E. O. MeMBERY, 
Agincourt, Ont. 






The charm of Jaspé pattern J 724 
and Marboleum M93 are combined 
to match the blithe spirit of the 


master bedroom 







The clever relating of foor design 
between Kitchen and adjoining 
dining area is achieved with 
VMarboleum patterns M 11 and 

Mf 41 as back ground, Viarboleum 
patterns M 39 and M 93 for inset 


siripes 



















— ~ The bold inset desien fo 
- oe te + Viarboleum pattern Mf 93 against 
. é if 
FS p50 ’ Marboleum M 89 adds interest to 











this cosy, colorful boy's bedroom A \ 


Da teenemeeeeeeedl 
For years to come the Memberys will know the joys 
of modern living with modern linoleum. A flooring and | 
floor covering combined, linoleum is equally smart all , ‘ 
by itself or as a base for carpets and rugs. 
If you are at the planning stage, use Our new — 
illustrated booklets as practical guides to modern flooring Lf 
and as a stimulating source of home pianning ideas. 
Just write Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited, 
Home Planning Department, 2200 St. Catherine 
St. E., Montreal. 
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Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited +» Montreal 
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BL EN DED A NSD 


Aecllands 
SPude - 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colourful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s Special, forever and 
always a wee bit 


o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


DEWAR'S 


SPECIAL 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


BOTTLED In SCUOTTLARS 





